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fom. people. You demanded that your minister be 
servant of the Word; you shook him loose from 
trivialities, and you vowed to hear and heed him when 
he came before you with only God’s Word to speak. 
Behold him now approaching your pulpit—back from 
long counsel, torn from prayer’s vigil and worn with 
study but his eyes aflame with a fire. He goes down on 
his knees, rises, and mounts the pulpit. He opens the 
Bible on the sacred desk. The air is charged with sus- 
pense. This man has been with God, and now he is 
before you, and he is not alone: dare you listen? 

A suspicion touches every heart; this man may be- 
come disagreeable, he may rebuke the slovenly thinker, 
expose the self-righteous, offer divine love to those 
afraid to admit their need of it, and leave all breathless 
before the excruciating exactness of the Word’s appli- 
cation to their lives. Will this man have the effrontery 
to preach the piercing Word of the holy God to the 
sin-tidden hearts of this comfortable people? Nothing 
about him suggests that he will offer easy steps to peace 
of mind, or that he will hand out sermonic tranquil- 
izers. Indeed, he stands before all as one who holds 
his mind apart; he bears the mien of one intent on 
being faithful, not to this world but to God alone. 

He comes as one resolved to fire a fusilade against 
falsehood and to ignite a rocket for righteousness. 
Listen!|—human words, refined in the fire of the Holy 
Word, and searing already the soul of their speaker, 
are poised to flame against your ears. Listen!—a mind 
that has dived through this world’s dark perplexities 
to rest at last on the bright Word of God, unclouded 
and unconfused, commandeers your minds to reason’s 
counsel before God. You asked for him and now you 
have him and it is too late to look for the exits. Listen, 
people, listen! 

This strange, new minister in your refurbished pul- 
pit raises arms against the air and speaks: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen.” At this audacity a hush grips the congregation. 


Floyd Doud Shafer is Pastor of Salem Presbyterian Church, 
Salem, Indiana. He holds the A.B. from Hanover College, 
B.D. from Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, and S.T.M. from 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. From 1943-46 he serv- 
ed as Chaplain (Major) with the 382nd Infantry, U. S. Army. 
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FLOYD DOUD SHAFER 


Folk once prepared for a light trip through the airy 
regions of psychology, sociology, case studies, literature, 
and the “best sellers” realize that no flippant side-trips 
will be made this hour, no ears will be titilated, and no 
emotions tickled. Each hearer senses that he and his 
condition are to be brought up short against the will 
of the living God. 

Many begin to wish they had not summoned this 
man to preach. Most are uneasy because they did not 
leave their foibles, follies, prejudices, and presupposi- 
tions with their coats in the cloak room. Some blush 
already, fully expecting their words at the bridge table, 
their temper tantrums in the home, their shady busi- 
ness deals, and their indecent ambitions to be broadcast 
from the pulpit, laid out plain before all, and the own- 
ers identified by name. This man, speaking in God’s 
name, will indeed proclaim God’s judgment in the 
House of God; the hearers may take it as wrath, but 
the preacher will say it in love. Listen, people, listen! 

This man in the pulpit will tell you that Christ is not 
concerned to make you better, but to make you new, 
not to help you but to heal you, not to accept you but 
to convert you. He will tell you that Christ wants your 
words and your deeds, but first He wants you. He will 
tell you that although you are rich in this world’s goods, 
you are a spiritual pauper and a financial incompetent 
until Christ enters your life and requisitions your pos- 
sessions. He will tell you that all your subtle claims to 
status are filthy rags before God. He will tell you that 
before you can work you must worship, before you can 
speak for Christ you must hear from Christ, and before 
you can serve Christ you must be transformed by 
Christ. He will tell you that until you have followed 
close by Christ in relation to wife and husband, family, 
business associates, play partners, and casual contacts 
on the street, across the highway and in the air, you 
have not followed him, but deserted him and shamed 
him. He will tell you that what you hear, read and say 
here, there and everywhere, are not necessarily truths, 
and never will be truth until brought into captivity to 
Jesus Christ, the Truth. He will tell you that until 
your love for all around you is broad and deep, a com- 
pulsive reflection of God’s love for you, it is a sham 
and a fake. He will tell you that unless you are born 
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again by the grace of God in Christ you have not lived, 
and indeed, that you will never live until Christ lives 
in you. He will tell you that until the Holy Spirit 

cauterizes your heart it will not be free from the fatal 
infection of self-love. He will tell you that decisions and 
attitudes must be structured to centered loyalty in Jesus 
C hrist, 


tration, macer ited cross- purposes " and in futility’ S busy 


or you will continue to live in broken frus- 


despair. This man calls you to surrender to the love 
that has conquered all, and will conquer all. He pleads 
with reason’s calm and passion’s thrill for your allegi- 
ance to the things of the Kingdom. 

lhe pleasantries of human expression are unknown 
to this man who speaks God's Word. He calls sin sin, 
and fears not to drag it out from under the robes of the 
upright and from beneath the hats of the highly 
praised. When the situation calls for the brutally plain 
or the lovingly redemptive, this man of the Word says 
precisely that. Listen, people, listen to this Word! 

lf a man makes an idol of his self-indulgence, the 
Word shows him in his pig pen. If the woman is caught 
the Word calls it adultery, and the Word 
dares anyone without sin to throw the first stone at her. 


in adultery, 


If the conceited materialist boasts of his bigger bars, 
the Word shows him damned in the night when God 
requires his life. If the grain rots in the bins and the 
overweight owners are deliberately deaf to the starving 
enemies’ groans, the Word shouts: feed them! If the 
self-righteous man recites his virtues before man and 
God, the Word portrays the wretched sinner beating 
his breast beside him and going down to his house 
justified, and the self-righteous floundering in the quag- 
mire of self-adulation. If society's pillars make public 
ritual of the money they give to the church which 
should have gone to needy fathers and mothers, the 
Word says a stuffy propriety has voided God’s law. 
When those who rule come, possessing all, the Word 
says: give all. If the sensitive man, hurt by the jibes of 
others, refuses to forgive, the Word says God will not 
forgive him. If case-hardened sinners scorn the Word, 
that very Word says they have judged themselves fit for 
the hell they desired. If nations rattle their nuclear sabers 
and ideological spears at each other in the world’s mad, 
rat-race for power, the Word says that those who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword. If injustice rages 
across the land, leaving a wreckage of broken hopes, 
unfulfilled lives, decaying bodies, jobless men, un- 
wanted oldsters “al neglected children, the Word de- 
mands to know where are the upholders of the justice 
of God, and where are those redeemed to bear the 
burdens of the afflicted and to lift up the fallen. If wild 
and self-centered racing down the highways strews out 
30,000 dead bodies in its wake each year, the Word 
cries: You are your brother’s keeper. If vice strides 
through the nation, adorning every bookstand, enrich- 
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ing every syndicate, winning every Oscar, and piercing 
the young and the weak with its filth-tipped dagger, 
the Word states: Woe to those who cause these little 
ones to stumble. If lies go abroad, neatly packaged and 
steeled with weighty arguments, the Word says: Test 
the spirits. If Christ's people rest at ease in Zion, doling 
out pennies to gospel the ungospeled, while merchants 
of evil unload billions for exploitation, the Word, with 
a vision of countless souls harmed by our neglect, de 
clares that we have not been our brother’s helper but 
his destroyer. If the gossip mongers and the hate 
spreaders run to and fro with their choice morsels and 
their calculated insinuations, the Word says you shall 
not bear false witness. If many come casually seeking 
an easy way and a cheap salvation, the Word shall visit 
them with a vision of a thorn-crowned Christ and a 
death-bought glory, and the words with the vision are, 


“No one comes to the Father, 


but by me”; and that way 


runs hard by Calvary yet, and that salvation still comes 
And when the sinner flees to 


the throne of grace, begging mercy, the Word, flaunt- 


sealed by costly grace. 


ing our social standards, states: Come home, forgiven, 
a father waits to love you. Will the sinner find a mind 
of Christ, a truth in love, and a joy in pean in your 
midst? Listen, people, listen and ponder! 

This prophet in your pulpit will catch you unawares 
and slam the redemptive Word against the quick of 
your unguarded souls. He will admit that this two- 
edged Word cuts him deeper than he can make it cut 
you, that he needs its redeeming thrust equally as much 
as you. He hopes that a holy Flame will speed his 
words, scorched though they be, and that some of 
the burn will light on your hearts. Recall that it is by 
your insistence and assistance that this man seeks un- 
swerving fidelity to the Commander’s command: “And 
preach as you go!” Remember that he preaches from the 
terrible conviction that he must one day give account 
for your souls ‘before God. Your man is vulnerable and 
he will fail miserably in this world’s eyes and he will 
also fail in the eyes of the faithful unless, by God’s 
grace and your loy alty, you give him your prayers, your 
ears, your minds, and your hearts; for, until the final 
assize, God has provided no other way to salvation 
than through the faith imparted and continuously 
startled by the preaching of Christ. 

When your minister comes down from the pulpit, 
and when you and he know that Christ has spoken his 
Word through your minister’s words, hoard them all 
on memory’s tablets and force them through the re- 
dactors of your hearts; and, when explosive power 
erupts, trigger its application to all of life by the 
thoughts of your minds, the words of your speech, and 
the deeds of your hands. 

And woe to him who cries “Hold!” when the count- 
down is finished! END 
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fee is a rather recent word in our vocabulary 
and expresses a condition which many persons 
develop when they persist in drinking liquor. 

In the past these people have commonly been called 
drunkards: the extreme symptom of their condition 
has been known as delirium tremens, or, colloquially, 
“snakes-in-the-boots.” 

With the increased use and disastrous effects of 
alcohol as a beverage in our day, various groups, includ- 
ing the distillers themselves, have been setting about 
to study the problem. Best-known and most influential 
of these groups is the Yale Summer School of Alcoholic 
Studies where the approach is purely scientific and 
objective, while the moral aspect appears to be entirely 
ignored. The “searchers,” however, having traced the 
effect of alcohol upon the human body, have produced 
some very striking films which reveal these effects. 
Also, they have sought to study and chart the psy- 
chology of alcoholics, and have produced some ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and perhaps quite accurate, be- 
havior patterns of the alcoholic. 


FIVE MILLION ALCOHOLICS 


It is reported that in the United States there are 
5 million “alcoholics,” including all those in the various 
stages of alcoholism, and 20 per cent of these are 
women. It is also reported that among the 65 million 
alcoholic beverage users in the United States, there 
are drinkers crossing over the line into alcoholism in 
such numbers that before long there will be an alco- 
holic on the average to every family. 

Alcoholics in the United States now number six 
times as many as there are cases of cancer, 11 times 
as many as there are active cases of tuberculosis, and 
155 times as many as there were polio cases in the 
nation last year. 

Is it any wonder, in the light of these statistics, that 


Jasper A. Huffman is Editor-in-chief of The Higley Sunday 
School Lesson Commentary. For many years he has been 
head of the Department of Systematic Theology in Winona 
Lake School of Theology. He holds the A.B. degree from 
Bluffton College, the B.D. from McCormick Theological 
Seminary, and an honorary D.D. from Taylor University. 
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there should spring up all over the country efforts at 
various levels to do something about the situation? 
Seminars and workshops on alcoholism are being con 
ducted on local and county levels and supervised 
usually by recently-organized state clinics and hos 
pitals. Representatives of various organizations are 
seeking to be heard at meetings of service organizations 
and other available groups. 

Hospitals owned and operated by religious groups 
are developing departments devoted to shochalians, 

Such an awakening is long overdue. It is much later 
than we think in regard to ‘combating an enemy that 
is right within our own nation. The threat of alcohol 
ism is more dangerous and deadly than any danger 
from the outside. 

But what has the church been doing? The church 
should never have ceased its vigil and crusade against 
the subtle enemy of alcoholic drinking in American 
life. Yet practically nothing has been done by the 
church either to solve the liquor problem or to keep 
even a proper perspective and correct label upon alco 
holism as such. 

The Protestant church has failed to make itself 
clear on the fact that the use of alcoholic beverages 
is a moral problem. Roman Catholicism has almost 
totally ignored the moral issue involved. Temperance 
organizations have arisen as, for example, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and dry forces which 
continue to be largely of nonpolitical character. But 
because alcohol for beverage use is licensed by the 
state, and the church has projected no solution to the 
issue, the people of America now find themselves con- 
fronted by a problem which they cannot adequately 
handle politically or religiously. 


RISE OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


Largely to the credit of alcoholics themselves, there 
quietly arose in 1935, with no publicity sought or 
wanted and without recognized organization, a move- 
ment among alcoholics known as “AA”—Alcoholics 
Anonymous. A few struggling alcoholics, coming into 
touch with various religious groups whose conduct and 
faith awakened in them a possibility of hope, followed 
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out their trail of hope and banded themselves together 
to try to escape further entanglements with alcohol and 
to help each other. Since its founding, this organization 
has done and continues to perform a wonderful work 
The official state- 
ment concerning the nature and purpose of Alcoholics 


and has taken on sizable statistics. 


\nonymous is given in the booklet titled, Alcoholism 
the Illness Alcoholics World Service 
».. Inc.) and is reprinted here by permission. 


; published by 


Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship of men and women 


who share their experience, strength, and hope with each 
other that they may solve their common problem and help 
others to recover from alcoholism. 

The only requirement for membership is a desire to stop 
drinking. There are no dues or fees for AA membership; we 
AA is not 
allied with any sect, denomination, politics, organization or 
institution; does not wish to engage in any controversy, 
Our primary pur- 


pose is to stay sober and help other deaealles to achieve 


are self-supporting through our own contributions. 


neither endorses nor opposes any causes 


sobriety. 


The several efforts being made in the study of alco- 
holism, on whatever level the study is, appear to follow 
the same pattern and arrive at the same conclusions. 
First, 
ethical problem; secondly, it is stated that alcoholism 
cause of which is unknown. Whoever 
the speaker or chairman is conducting the seminar, 


it is concluded that alcoholism is no moral or 
is a disease, the 


workshop, or study, he observes in most cases a dogged 
determination to countenance no suggestion other than 
this announced conclusion. 


SUPPOSEDLY NON-MORAL ISSUE 


Chis thesis concerning alcoholism, that it is a physical 
disease the cause of which is unknown, and that there 
are no ethical or moral involvements, has been handed 
down by those professing to be scientific in their in- 
vestigation, along with a host of superficial, wishful 
thinkers who have caught the dictum and parrot it to 
whom they will. The dictum once accepted carries 
with it a hush-hush suggestion that there must be no 
“crusade” against alcoholism, which in turn casts a 
spell on any suggested crusade against the use of alco- 
holic beverages. Nothing could please the wet forces 
of the country more than this. 

Chat alcoholism reflects a diseased body no one will 
intelligently deny. For a long time our dictionaries have 
given as a definition for delirium tremens, which is a 
late, unmistakable symptom of alcoholism, these words: 


\ disease of the brain caused by the excessive and 


prolonged use of intoxicating liquors.” So this knowl- 
edge is nothing new. 

But that we may say there is nothing about alco- 
holism involving the ethical or moral is a dangerous 
heresy which this modern movement is seeking to pop- 
ularize. The moral aspect of the use of alcohol was 
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well known in the writing of the Old Testament, 
when nine Hebrew words of varying shades were used 
to point out the moral dangers of strong drink, and 
prophets pronounced woes against the users (Hab. 
2:15; Prov. 20:1). In addition there is the positive 
condemnation by the New Testament of the drunkard 
CI Cor. 5:11; 6:10). 

The claim that no one knows the cause of alcoholism 

is a subterfuge so thin that it can be answered by say 
ing that ev eryone—the simpleton, the drinker, and the 
dechilie< all know it, and no one denies the cause 
except those who wish to evade, cover up, or becloud 
the issue. If the language of the doctor who says that 
alcohol is the cause of alcoholism is “oversimplifica 
tion,” then to say that no one knows the cause of 
alcoholism is a thousand times overcomplication. The 
cause of alcoholism is so well and so indisputably 
known that we have named the result 
after the cause alcohol. Where there is no alcohol 
there is no alcoholism. Plenty may be said and written 
about the physical and psychological traits and be 
havior of pre-alcoholics and alcoholics, but the fact is 
that there is only one scientific cause for alcoholism 
which is alcohol. 

Even alcoholics themselves are being spiritually be 
trayed in this handling of their situation, and there is 
evidence that they sense it and are resenting it. 

From the booklet, Alcoholism the Illness, a cutting 
is included by permission of the publishers from an 
address delivered by “Bill W.” before the New York 
Medical Society, May, 1944. 

That there is a moral and ethical aspect to alcohol 
ism, despite attempts to deny it, is eloquently and 
repeatedly enunciated by this representative of Alco 
holics Anonymous in his comparison of what “Medi 
cine says” and “Religion says.” Without decrying the 
physical or psychological aspects of alcoholism, this 
experienced exponent of alcoholism found a moral as- 
pect at every turn of the alcoholic’s condition and need. 


“alcoholism’ 


Medicine says: Religion says: 


1. The alcoholic needs a . The 


personality change. 


alcoholic needs a 
change of heart, a spirit- 
ual awakening. 

The patient ought to be 

analysed and should make . The 
a full and honest mental 
catharsis. 


alcoholic should 
make examination of the 
“conscience” and a con- 
fession—or a moral inven 
“personality de- tory and a frank discus 
fects” must be eliminated sion. 
through accurate self- 
knowledge and _ realistic 


readjustment to life. 


° Serious 


. Character defects (sins) 
can be eliminated by ac- 
quiring more honesty, hu- 
mility, unselfishness, tol 
erance, generosity, love . 


. The alcoholic neurotic re- 
treats from life, is a pic- 
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4. The alcoholic’s basic 
trouble is  self-centered- 
ness. Filled with fear and 
self-seeking he has for- 
gotten the “Brotherhood 
of Man.” 


ture of anxiety and ab- 
normal self-concern; he 
withdraws from the 


“herd.” 


*” 


The alcoholic must find 
“a new compelling inter- 
est in life, must get 5. The alcoholic should 
back into the herd.” learn the “expulsive pow- 
Should find an interest- er of a new affection,” 
ing occupation, should love of serving God. He 
join clubs, social activi- must “lose his life to find 
ties, political parties, or it,” he should join the 
discover hobbies to take church, and there find 
the place of alcohol. self-forgetfulness in serv- 
ice. For “faith without 
works is dead.” 


This quotation from an authoritative source within 
the organization of Alcoholics Anonymous does not 
satisfy an evangelical on what religion says, but it is 
quoted to prove that the victims of alcohol know and 
confess that alcoholism is not a disease only, but a 
moral and ethical matter for which the alcoholic is 
personally responsible—in spite of what the professed 
scientist, their would-be comforter, says. 

We can readily see that it is high time we awaken 
to the predicament in which the American people find 
themselves with regard to alcoholism. In the face of 
this regrettable number of alcoholics, plus millions 
more who are daily crossing the subtle line into the 
ranks of alcoholics, false prophets before our very eyes 
are beclouding the issues, making the moral nonmoral, 
and intimidating every effort to stay the deadly march 
of physical and spiritual death. They would have us 
hurry in our efforts to mop up the results of alcoholism, 
yet leave wide open the root of the problem which is 
the continuous traffic in beverage alcohol. 

The Church, temperance societies, and all good 
people ought to throw off the intimidations imposed 
by superficial, would-be authorities on the subject of 
alcoholism, and get back to preaching the gospel of 







The July 31 issue of Curistianrry Topay will be devoted to 
a comprehensive survey of the present spiritual situation in 
Great Britain. The survey has been projected from Curis- 
Tianity Topay’s recently opened London office under the 
guidance of Dr. Philip E. Hughes, British Editorial Associate. 
Facts and figures concerning the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, and the Free Churches reveal a situation 
that is both alarming and challenging. The great cities, the 
country districts, the schools and universities, and the industrial 
community are to be surveyed, as well as trends in crime and 
delinquency. This will be an issue of unusual significance, 
realistically describing the mission field that is Great Britain 
today. It should be studied and prayed over by all who have 
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Christ with its power to save from all sin, even that of 
the use of alcohol. Churches and temperance societies 
should again inaugurate their crusades against the use 
of alcoholic beverages, and again prosecute vigorously 
the now nearly abandoned total abstinence pledges of 
both youths and adults. Then a great crusade should 
be set in motion to deliver the brain-washed American 
public from its false stupor concerning alcoholism, its 
cause and its cure. Unless such an awakening comes 
soon, America is alcoholic doomed. 

The Methodist Church is setting for us a splendid 
example. Not fearing the intimidation of those who 
decry “crusades,” The Methodist Church, under the 
leadership of the Council of Bishops and at the direc- 
tion of the General Board of Temperance, is conduct- 
ing annually, on a definite and uniform date, what they 
call “Commitment Sunday.” On this date all Methodist 
Sunday schools and churches are asked to invite young 
and old to sign or even re-sign the pledge of total 
abstinence. 

No one can evaluate the results of pledges made, 
particularly on the part of the young, to abstain from 
all forms of alcoholic beverages for life. The testimony 
of an octogenarian recently came to my attention. 
This man, reared under Christian influences, promised 
his mother on her deathbed that he would never touch 
alcohol. Although he was not an unbeliever, he unfor- 
tunately has never identified himself with any Chris- 
tian church; but though in business and commercial 
life he has been severely tested by those who practiced 
the use of alcoholic beverages, he testifies that the total 
abstinence pledge which he made to his mother has 
kept him from drinking throughout his long life. 

Children and young people today are targets for the 
liquor industry, and constitute the ranks from which 
the alcoholics of tomorrow will come. Shall we con- 
tinue to be unconcerned and unalarmed while the 
cause of alcoholism, which is alcohol, goes on ignored 
and unindicted? 


END 





a concern for the spiritual virility of the Western world. 
The contributors are men ably qualified to define and assess 
the spiritual problems and needs which confront the Church 
in Britain at the present time. 

The London office of Curistiantry Topay is located on 
Fleet Street, a few blocks from Smithfield (scene of the 


burning of many Protestant martyrs). London Manager is 
Gervase E. Duffield, graduate in theology of the University of 
Oxford, who formerly was Secretary of Tyndale House and 
engaged in research studies in Cambridge. CHRISTIANITY 
Topay has a growing role in stimulating the evangelical 
witness and molding the theological thinking in Great Britain 
as well as in other lands at this strategic moment of history. 
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am a Pentecostal!” 

In many Christian circles the very mention of the 
name causes the erudite to react as did the philosophers 
at the appearance of Paul on Mars Hill: “What will 
(Acts 17:18). In fact, the Pente- 
costal is classified by most of the Christian world as a 
fanatic who is guilty of behavior that is neither sane 
nor spiritual, and who holds to a doctrine of emotional- 
ism centered in the expression of “gibberish” that could 
not possibly edify a Christian saint. 


this babbler say? 


Meanwhile, the Pentecostal experience is having its 
ettect upon men, 
of the 


and the discovery by a minority of 


persons dynamic of God’s spirit moving in 
human life is keeping alive the consciousness of 
active God in this degenerating world. 

\ppeals are being made in our Christian society for 
more positive teaching on the activity of the Holy 
Spirit. It is because of such appeals that I am attempt- 
ing to speak for my Pentecostal brethren, who feel 
that their views have been w idely misrepresented and 
distorted by both the liberal and conservative wings of 
Christianity. We believe, in truth, that our theology 
is biblical and orthodox, even though our representa- 
tion in the theological field is decidedly weak. It may 
be another decade before the Pentecostal faith can be 
In clarifying some of the 
issues relating to our faith in God’s spiritual activity, 


however, 


set into a systematic theology. 


we cannot even gain a hearing until we have 
first slain the giant of prejudice. 


SEMANTICS AND THE SPIRIT 


Today the subject of evangelism is being discussed 


Christians. Pentecostals know some- 


thing about evangelism. We believe that evangelism 


everyvw here by 


is one of the orthodox doctrines that has kept alive what 
little life we still have in the Christian world. We 
have seen men of God such as Billy Graham bear the 
brunt of systematic 4c epee: to mass eV vangelism from 
The mae Jack |. Chinn has served as hiss of Christian 

Education for the Pentecostal Church of God of America with 
national headquarters in Joplin, Missouri. At present he is a 
missionary-teacher in the Republic of Haiti, West Indies. 
He received the B.A. degree from Southern California College 
and the B.D. degree from Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 
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those who advocate a more “realistic” approach to con- 
verting the human heart to God. In the “seat of theol- 
ogy,” Berkeley, California, where I studied during the 
1958 “Crusade,” it was evident that the Graham type 
of evangelism was not wanted. The seminaries pre- 
ferred to segregate theology into separate departments 
as a subterfuge to eradicate the conservative viewpoint. 
They preferred to devise a “special system of semantics” 

further the doctrine of a 
modern man’s needs. 

The contention that such “realism” is stimulating 
and intellectually superior, while orthodoxy is unimag- 
inative and vapid, is a fallacy. One proof of the validity 
of a theological viewpoint is in what it produces. The 
masses will not profit by a systematic theology that 
caters only to the intellect rather than to the whole 
man. The outpouring of God's Spirit in these last 
days is a religious awakening that is giving stimulus to 
a spiritual hunger. Intellectuals have had their oppor- 
tunity in the last century to prove what man can do; 
now there is a theology emerging that is proving what 
God can do. 


“realistic” theology for 


NOT BY MIGHT, NOR BY POWER 


The apparent lack of dialectic on the part of the 
Pentecostal stems from two basic reasons: First, Pente- 
costals are comprised largely of Christians whose back- 
grounds do not furnish them with equipment for philo- 
sophic argumentation. Secondly, they recognize that 
there was wisdom in the injunction given by God that 
avoidance of words to no profit would increase their 
godliness (II Tim. 2:14, 15). The reluctance has been 
shared by many in our ranks who are well qualified 
to deal with the subject of the moment. However, 
because of the failure of modern theologians to prove 
themselves capable of dealing with one of the most 
important theological issues of the last 19 centuries, 
namely, the activity of the Holy Spirit in this dispensa- 
tion, the task falls to us of lesser minds. The challenge 
is given to us to articulate what most Christians view 
as a fanatical experience of an unpopular sect. 

The apostle Paul’s apologetic for avoiding philo- 
sophic excursions was that he should not give the 
impression that knowledge through speculation could 
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be substituted for knowledge through experience, “lest 
the cross of Christ be made of none effect” (I Cor. 
1:17). We shrink from dialectic, but not for lack of 
reason for the hope that lies within us. On the con- 
trary, those who challenge the validity and necessity of 
the Pentecostal baptism into the Holy Spirit will not 
heed Scripture; rather, they demand of us a rational 
explanation for the superrational reality that enters 
into a believer’s soul. We cannot so reason any more 
than Paul or the other apostles could. If we resort 
to argument alone in an effort to convey the reality of 
God’s activity in the human soul, we tend to make the 
cross of Christ of no effect. 

Pentecost is almost synonymous with “tongues.” The 
popular modern view of the ecstatic equates it with 
I Corinthians 14:14 and then casts it aside as some- 
thing to be abhorred. The classification of all ecstatic 
utterances as useless is a rejection of God’s gifts to the 
Church. The failure on the part of many to dis- 
tinguish between “initial” and “subsequent” manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit's activity has tended to cause 
a turning away from that which was unequivocally set 
in the Church as an essential function of spiritual 
edification. 

The Christian who persists in refusing to acknowl- 
edge the Pentecostal experience (Acts 2:4) can never 
be persuaded with argument alone any more than a 
person can be persuaded to become a Christian by 
argument alone. Faith is the victory and becomes the 
essential motivation which enables an individual to 
believe that what happened at Pentecost (Acts 2:4) 
and later on in the streets of Jerusalem (Acts 2:6) 
were two distinct acts, one giving evidence of an initial 
infilling of the Holy Spirit CActs 2:4) and the other 
a subsequent manifestation of the gift of tongues to 
convince the unbelieving (Acts 2:6-11). 


THE DEVIL IS NOT ASLEEP 


We Pentecostals have as much, if not more, error creep- 
ing into our camps as any other group of believers. 
The only explanation we have is that whenever God's 
Spirit moves, Satan sets up his counter-measures with 
tactics of delusion and false doctrine. Our camps have 
been decimated by his forces. Yet, despite such ad- 
versity, statistics reveal that Pentecostals are the fastest 
growing evangelical force in the world today. 

The first thing Satan does is to attack the mind of 
the seeking Christian by planting fear in his heart. If 
he can prevent the Christian from seeking a more pro- 
found experience with God, then he can defeat Christ's 
cause. 

Jesus said in Luke 11:11-13, “If a son shall ask 
bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him 
a serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him 
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a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 


ask him?” If the devil can keep the Christian from 
asking God for more of his Spirit, he will be able to 
trick, deceive, and defeat the Christian society until 
it becomes so insipid and worldly that it has no life 
giving appeal. It will topple over into dead orthodoxy 
or revert to a rationalistic religion that can never have 
appeal to the masses in our world that are finding 
themselves in a spiritual vacuum which is rapidly being 
filled by the anti-Christian forces of international com 
munism. 


AS THE SPIRIT BLOWS 


If there ever was a time when the people of God 
should seek a Holy-Spirit outpouring it is now in 
this fast-changing world! Perhaps if the evangelical 
churches had not been so fearful of spiritual exercise 
and had exerted proper teaching and discipline, there 
would not have been the necessity for a Pentecostal 
Movement so-called. Nevertheless, the reaction of the 
formalistic against the free-moving of the Spirit estab- 
lished barriers. Pentecostals are not such merely be 
cause they demand liberty to allow the Spirit to move 
as he wills nor because they desire to bask in the 
ecstatic experience of tongues. Neither are they justi 
fied in laying claim to any special endowment that 
would appear to lift them above their brethren as 
superior Christians; God forbid! Pentecostals are such 
because they have had an experience in the Holy Spirit 
that has revolutionized and challenged their lives. The 
experience has indelibly imprinted the necessity for 
evangelizing the world while there is yet time. 

Acts 1:8 is the motivating basis for our existence: 
“But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea . . . and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” If we Pentecostals cease 


to function in this capacity, may God write “Ichabod” 
over our door! END 





Prayer of Thanksgiwing 


Lord, Thou needest not 
Such gifts as I can bring. 
Yet, from a grateful heart 
These offerings do spring; 
Take them, not as all 
I owe to Thee, or part 
But take them as a pledge 
That Thou has won my heart. Amen. 
Joun C. Cooper 
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hat is stewardship? What is the minister's 

stewardship responsibility? What are the best 
ways to promote stewardship, and how can it best be 
preached? What is its relation to tithing? The aim of 
this article is to seek answets to these questions in order 
to give practical aid to the minister as he faces his 
stewardship task. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 


[he word stewardship is a translation of the Greek 
oikonomia from which we get our English word “econ- 
omy.” Thayer in his Greek-English Lexicon defines 
“the management of a household.” 

This concept of stewardship finds abundant illus- 
tration in the Old Testament. Every king had a steward 
in charge of his household and finances, and every 
well-ordered house had 


this word as 


steward in charge of the 
master’s money and property. Such a steward was 
often a slave elevated to a position of trust, and was 
The steward was next 
“the highest official in the 
Abraham had such a steward named 
Eleazer (Gen. 15:2; 24:2,10). Joseph was a steward 
in the house of Potiphar (Gen. 39:4) and finally be- 
came the steward of the house of Pharaoh and of all 
of the land of Egypt (Gen. 41:40-44). Joseph in turn 
had a steward in charge of his own household (Gen. 
43:19), 

Stewards are also mentioned in the New Testament. 
A reference is made to Chuza, the steward of Herod 
(Luke 8:3). Another illustration is the Ethiopian 
eunuch who was the treasurer or steward of the Queen 
of Ethiopia, “a man of great authority’ who “had 
charge of all her treasures” (Acts 8:27). In three par- 
ables Jesus deals specifically with the theme of stew- 
ardship. These parables, listed in the order in which 
they appear, are: the parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 
14-30), the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 16: 
1-2), and the poate of the pean (Luke 19:12-27). 


therefore more than a servant. 
to the master himself as 
household.” 


eee A. E. Salstrand couse New Vesenant il Church 
History at Temple Baptist Seminary, Chattanooga, from 1948 
to 1957. He holds the B.S. from Northwestern University 
and the Th.D. from Northern Baptist Seminary. He is now 
the pastor of the Harvard Park Baptist Church, Springfield, Ill. 
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As the leader of his people, the minister faces a prob- 
lem in relation to his own stewardship responsibility. 
Paul speaks of ministers as “stewards of the mysteries 
of God” (I Cor. 4:1). J. B. Phillips in his translation 
of this passage speaks of ministers as “trustees of the 
secrets of God.” One of these divine “secrets” is the 
truth of stewardship. In order to be true to himself and 
his God the minister must faithfully share this message 
with his people, for “it is required in stewards, that a 
man be found faithful” (I Cor. 4:2). 


THE PROBLEM OF PROMOTION 


Of all the problems facing the minister in his steward- 
ship responsibility the problem of promotion requires 
much careful planning. Fortunately, considerable help 
is available. Here are some suggestions. 

Hold a School of Stewardship. Designate a Stew- 
ardship Week at a convenient time of the year, and, 
well in advance, appoint a committee to help develop 
plans for a successful week of training. The school 
might meet five nights, Monday through Friday, with 
two classes and a brief chapel period each evening. A 
small school would offer one course. Larger schools 
would offer four to six or more classes at the same hour, 
such courses being designed for the various age and 
interest groups. The Joint Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
provides a Stewardship Bibliography, price 10 cents. 
Also, The Executive Committee of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 127 Ninth Ave., North, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee, issues a Catalog of Stewardship Materials.) 

Use Motion Pictures and Filmstrips. Motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips can be used effectively for steward- 
ship education. High-quality films are available from 
many denominational and interdenominational agencies 
(Stewardship Bibliography, pp. 15-20). Films should 
always be previewed, and are most effective when fol- 
lowed by discussion under the direction of a competent 
and prepared leader. 

Use of Tracts and Pamphlets. Tracts and pamphlets 
dealing with every phase of stewardship can be ordered 
from the various stewardship organizations (ibid., pp. 
9-13; also from stewardship publishers, listed on pp. 
21-23). Such stewardship literature, often well de- 
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signed and well printed, may be secured in almost any 
quantity at cost, and in many cases without cost. Dur- 
ing periods of stewardship emphasis, such literature 
may be enclosed in mailings of church announcements 
or distributed at the close of worship services. Church 
tract racks should carry at all times a selection of good 
stewardship tracts and pamphlets. 

Other Methods of Promotion. Stewardship may also 
be publicized by means of posters, church offering 
envelopes, special Sunday School lessons, essay con- 
tests, plays, and special church bulletins. Various de- 
nominational publication houses provide church bulle- 
tins. The Layman Tithing Foundation, 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has for many years published 
bulletins with stewardship messages, giving special 
emphasis to the tithe, on the back page. 


THE PROBLEM OF PREACHING 


Preaching involves the twofold problem of preparation 
and presentation. 

It has been said that “a call to preach is a call to 
prepare to preach.” He who feels the burden of preach- 
ing on stewardship should feel the burden of ade- 
quately preparing himself to preach on this subject. 
The minister's preparation should embrace a thorough 
acquaintance with the major Scripture passages dealing 
with stewardship, as well as the kindred subjects of 
tithing and giving. It should include an acquaintance 
also with some of the best books on stewardship. Valu- 
able books for study as the minister prepares to speak 
on stewardship are Earle V. Pierce’s The Supreme 
Beatitude (Revell, New York, 1947) and Alphin Con- 
rad’s The Divine Economy (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
1954). The Stewardship Bibliography, mentioned 
earlier, provides a good list of stewardship books. 

The presentation may employ many approaches. 

The Indirect Approach. This approach was used by 
the late Dr. George W. Truett. Dr. Truett’s classic 
book of evangelistic sermons, A Quest for Souls, will 
reveal an abundance of stewardship emphasis and many 
illustrations. 

The Sermonette Approach. By the sermonette tech- 
nique, stewardship truth is administered in pleasant 
capsules. Constant weekly emphasis on stewardship is 
an effective method of indoctrination. 

The Direct Approach. This approach consists of the 
delivery of one or more sermons on stewardship by 
the minister, or the giving over of a whole week of 
evenings to what is called a “Stewardship Revival.” 
Such a revival is sometimes brought to a climax with 
a visitation program for the enlistment of tithers. 

If a School of Stewardship, as outlined in a pre- 
ceding section, is conducted, a stewardship message or 
two from the minister just before the opening of the 
school would be helpful. Perhaps a message following 
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the school would give opportunity for enlistment. 

The minister, desiring to bring only one message on 
stewardship, may use as his Scripture lesson the parable 
of the talents (Matt. 25:14-30). His text can be I 
Peter 4:10: “As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” The subject might be 
“A Good Steward.” 

A study of this passage of Matthew in the Greek 
will indicate that the servants referred to were in reality 
bond servants or slaves. They were the property of 
their master, for we are told “he called his own serv- 
ants.” They were his servants by right of purchase in 
the market. In Romans 1:1 Paul uses the same word 
for servant. According to the literal translation of the 
verse in Romans, Paul, by the phrase “a slave of Jesus 
Christ,” recognized himself as the property of his Lord. 

That the possessions of these servants did not belong 
to them is clear because they were slaves. They them- 
selves were property, and for that reason had no legal 
right to own property. Moreover, we are told that it 
was “his goods” that the master delivered to them. 

Christians need to learn the truth that in the final 
analysis property and earthly possessions do not belong 
to them. “The silver and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts” (Hag. 2:8). “The land is mine” (Lev. 
25:23). “Every beast of the forest is mine and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills” (Ps. 50:10). Ag:in it is 
written, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of, the world and they that dwell therein” (Ps. 24:1). 
“It is he that giveth thee power to gain wealth” (Deut. 
8:18). 

It was Paul who wrote, “We brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain that we will carry nothing 
out” (I Tim. 6:7). All our possessions were here before 
we came into the world, and they will remain here 
after we are gone. These possessions are but the gifts 
of God. With David we too must confess, “All things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee” 
(I Chron. 29:14). 

Again the parable of the talents illustrates the truth 
that the bondservant is an administrator for his absent 
lord. Though he does not own the things that are his 
possession, he is duty bound to administer the property 
of his lord in such a way that it will yield the highest 
possible dividends for the master upon his return. This 
is what the man traveling into the far country desired 
of his servants to whom he delivered his goods. This is 
what our Lord desires of his servants as well. To put 
it another way: the chief aim of the good steward is to 
bring glory to his absent Lord. 

The anticipated day of his Lord’s return is in the 
future. Everything must be in readiness for the day 
when the Master “cometh, and reckoneth with them” 


(Matt. 25:19). It will be upon the occasion of his 
[ 883] 1] 
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return that the Lord will say, “Give an account of thy 
stewardship” (Luke 16:2b). Then “we shall all stand 
(Rom. 14:10). 
“So then every one of us shall give an account of him- 
(Rom. 14:12). In that day the Lord 
will speak to the good steward wonderful words of 
thou good and 

The two-talent 


before the judgment seat of Christ” 
self before God” 
saying “Well done, 


“Matt. 25:21la, 23d). 


man who is faithful will receive the same commenda- 


commendation, 
faithful servant” 


tion as the man with greater ability, having the five 
talents. Such words of approval from the Siete Master 
will give a glow of satisfaction to the faithful steward 
throughout the ages of eternity. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROPORTION 


The problem of proportion: concerns the question of 
the tithe. Authorities differ as to the wisdom of em- 
phasis upon the tithe. Since in any age no smaller 
proportion than the tithe for God has ever been sug- 
gested, and since our Lord placed his approval upon 
the tithe by putting it in the category of duty by using 
the word “ought” (Matt. 23:23 3), and since Paul in 
speaking of Christian giving refers to proportion when 
he says “as God hath prospered” (I Cor. 16: 2), and 
since the giving of the tithe seems to be the most 
practical way for the disciple to recognize his steward- 
ship, it would seem logical that the tithe should be 
regarded as the minimum standard for Christian giving. 
It has been found 


that a steward is a trusted servant charged with the 


This brings our study to a close. 


management of resources which are not his own, but 
which belongs to his Lord. 

The stewardship of the minister is unique. If his 
people are to grasp the concept of stewardship and 
becomes sacrificial in their giving to Kingdom interests, 
the minister must lead in both precept and practice. 
The minister with 
available 
his people, 


Stewardship must be taught. 
vision and resourcefulness will use every 
method proclaim this vital truth 
because he realizes that a sacrificial church is also likely 
to be the church that is devoted to truth in doctrine 
and purity in life. 

To make the stewardship emphasis practical, the 
tithe must be held up as the minimum standard for 
Christian giving. The recognition that the tithe in a 
special way belongs to God and that it is to be used 
only for the advancement of his work in the world is 
a fundamental step toward the recognition of all of life 
and its resources as a sacred trust. 

The stewardship spirit must also be caught, and 
when the church of our century catches this spirit she 
will give herself in whole-souled abandon to meet the 
tremendous needs of this age, and will one day hear 


“Well done, 
END 


the gracious words of the Master saying, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
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Built-in 
Prosperity 


STEWART M. ROBINSON 





rom the prophet Haggai to Roger Babson, men 

have seen that social, economic, and other troubles 
stem from the realm of the spirit. This word from 
Haggai (1:5-6) lays it on the line. “Now therefore 
thus saith the Lord of hosts: Consider your ways. Ye 
have sown much, and bring in little; ye eat, but have 
not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink; 
ye clothe you, but there is none warm; and he that 
earneth wages earneth wages to put it into a bag with 
holes.” God’s ancient people were having a boom 
which was headed for a bust. It was a story that was 
old in that far-off day, and even older and sadder today. 
So few learn. Man learns physical laws and by correct 
application can achieve amazing results. He may even 
fly to the moon. He has transformed life on earth 
beyond the wildest fancies of those deemed visionaries 
a few generations ago. 

Chemical law discovered and applied heals the sick, 
makes the field fertile, multiplies material comforts 
and conveniences of mankind. Everything goes well 
until man tries to thwart law, or allows himself to 
forget it. The only laws which can be flouted for the 
time are econoniic, political and spiritual laws. Affront 
gravity and you will break your neck. Mistake your 
chemicals and you will eat and drink death. Mishandle 
the fields and nature stops growing the seed, the fruit 
fades and the leaf mildews. In these things, the time 
is brief between mistake and miscarriage. But in areas 
of social relations and spiritual concerns the time span 
is greater because God is merciful. The mills of God 
may grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly fine; and 
in the end the greatest damage is done because the 
greatest good has been refused. The forgotten regu- 
lative principle is recognition of God. 

Tithing is the expression of faith in God through ma- 
terial resources and possessions. It makes God a partner 
Stewart M. Robinson served churches in Ohio, New York and 


New Jersey. In 1934 he became distinguished Editor of 
The Presbyterian. He often contributes to religious journals. 
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in business. Most people recognize the relation between 
God and life up to a point. Life itself is the gift of God. 
Health is one of God's blessings. Power to learn and 
skill to invent both spring from sources deep within 
human personality where the human and the divine 
are close together. Tithing translates the confession of 
faith into the daily pattern of life. 

Tithing may be defined as the setting aside of a 
definite portion of income, specifically a tenth, to be 
administered under a separate category of outlay gen- 
erally described as “honoring God with our substance.” 
This aggregated fund may be literally abstracted and 
put into a special account. Or it may be handled by 
simple bookkeeping. Payments therefrom are various. 
Sometimes it is paid in kind. The physician who 
serves philanthropies without fees is tithing in prin- 
ciple. The storekeeper who provisions the shelves of 
orphanages, or “helps out” the stricken neighborhood 
family, is tithing in principle. Most tithing is the pay- 
ment of money to appropriate causes, a sum that is 
equal to 10 per cent of an income. 

Tithing has the biblical promise of blessing. What 
is this blessing? It can be in the form of large gross 
income from business, farm, or profession. Such it 
often is. It can amount to a lesser annual income, but 
evenly received over long periods of time. Or, the 
blessing may be found in the psychological benefits 
derived, with modest money intake. Prosperity is the 
right word for any of these. My great grandfather 
lived 83 years a farmer and tithed all his life. He said 
there was never a day when he could not lay hands 
on a hundred dollars if he needed it. To modern ear: 
this may seem a very modest security, but one day is 
all we ever have at a time. 

Hardheaded people want to know why tithing is sc 
much praised by those who practice it. It sounds like 
magic to them. They are averse to miracles, especially 
in business life. Tithing is not a miracle except in the 
general sense that all God’s care is amazing and divine. 
And thus, tithing becomes an operating rule of pros 
perity for reasons such as these: 

1. Tithing makes a man consider his income. Set- 
ting out one tenth inevitably compels him to see also 
the nine tenths remaining. This induces budgeting as 
well as tithing. Budgeting has a wholesome effect on 
any economy. It is paradoxical but true: money is not 
possessed until it is spent. Then only does it reach the 
stream of life. 

2. The tither tends to avoid extravagance and self- 
indulgence. If the part is holy, the whole becomes 
holy. Where one’s heart is there will his treasure be, 
and the person who reserves one tenth of his income 
for God is less likely to play fast and loose with life, 
health, business risk, or unlawful practices. 

3. Tithing provides means for so much good that 
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insofar as it becomes generally practiced much of the 
reason for governmental spending disappears. Around 
1800, England went on to a scheme of public relie! 
for the poor. Scotland did not follow but continued 
the old custom of parish relief through the kirk-session 
and the freewill offerings “for the poor.” Relief was 
more adequate and less expensive in Scotland than in 
England. The reason was that people on relief at one 
time might be members of the dispensing kirk-session 
another time. Money coming from freewill offerings 
was not wasted either by the dispensers or by the 
recipients. What the receiver's conscience did not do 
the critical eye of the donating neighbor accomplished. 

4. Tithing is a prophylactic against depression be 
cause it one the chief destroyers of prosperity which 
are luxury and vice. The prophet Haggai told the 
people that they all had handsome houses but the 
house of God was still a ruin. 

It has been said that no tither ever gave up the prac- 
tice, but this saying can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved. The Bible says this: “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it” (Mal. 3:10). END 





We Rend Our Garments 


We rend our clothes but not our hearts 
As at our shrines we bow to hide 

The jaded madness of the eye 

That glows in lust to gorge again 

On formed and animated dust. 


We rend our clothes but not our hearts 

When, whimpered through our prayers for those 
Who rot and starve, there goes the hot, 

Dry undertone of greed—the groan 

For self that vitiates the plea. 


We rend our clothes but not our hearts 
When trademarks blotch our thoughts of God; 
For though we mock elite facade 

And title—we “accept ourselves”— 

Our carefree role is fearful pose. 


We rend our clothes but not our hearts: 
The hands of Christian brotherhood 
We offer, often are thumbs down; 
The crown of sonship that we claim 
We force on folk as thorns of shame. 


Merve MeEeETER 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


OIKOS 


Dear Eutychus: 

Greetings from Orxos House. Nestled 
in an Alpine valley, this most recent 
experiment in Christian community was 
founded only two weeks ago by a group 
of tourists from Texas. Two laymen in 
the party were acquainted with recent 
efforts to escape institutionalized, religi- 
onized Christianity by organizing reli 
gious institutes for laymen. After lunch 
one day they bought a chalet and Orxos 
had its house. 

It is a lovely place in a spectacular 
movieland setting. Some repairs are 
needed; new plumbing is being installed 
through the generosity of the founders, 
but other work will be done by members 
of the community. We have been most 
involved in the planning of our chapel. 
We gather each morning in the ski 
lounge where the chapel will be located 
and begin our encounter. 

The experience has been utterly de- 
vastating. We decided that tame acqui- 
escence in traditional forms would offer 
no jolt of judgment and therefore no 
resurgence of renewal. Another way 
must be found. What piercingly direct, 
contemporary expression could be found 
to bring our existence into the present? 

Launching out in a _ disconcerting 
probe for meaning and identity, we hit 
upon psychological drama as the ideal 
medium. Accordingly, we have fixed up 
the ski room as Psyche Community 
Room. A screen divides the Chancel of 
Consciousness from the Unconscious 
Nave. A trap door to the basement leads 
to, or rather from, the Crypt of Libido. 
The Super-Ego-Pulpit is suspended from 
the beams by a cantilevered arrangement. 

I can tell you I was shaken in our 
first enactment. It was not a performance, 
you know. There were no spectators, 
y participants. What involvement! 
The howling rush up through the trap 


only 


door, the wild bacchanalian dance, then 
the stern tones of the Super-Ego, de- 
nouncing the revelry back, back 
behind the screen in repression. Then 
the sallies around the barrier—to the left, 
by the Aisle of Neurosis, to the right, 
by the Stair of Sublimation. .. . 
Through it all I could feel the mask 


of my personality being snatched away. 
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This was no bland formalism. It was 
real. It was rough. Especially the last 
time they dragged me down the Stair. 
When I come home my own analysist 
Well, as we say at 
Orxos, I'll be encounterin’ ya! 


ALBERT IVY 
TONIC FOR PESSIMISM 


won't know me. 


I wish to express my appreciation and 
satisfaction with Dr. Elson’s article (June 
5 issue). Its long-range factual sound- 
its healthy and definite 
challenge are a good tonic against a 


ness, realism, 
much over-rated pessimism of late years 
regarding Protestantism. 


Alhambra, Calif. 
CALL FOR INSURRECTION 
“The Suburban Captivity of the 


Churches,” by Professor Gibson Winter 
(Books in Review, May 22 issue) is one 


F. J]. Monscuke 


of the most vital, scientific and relevant 
studies of contemporary Protestant 
churchianity of this generation. 

How shockingly superficial, then, is 
the review by Sherwood E. Wirt, who 
shrugs off a demonstration of the facts 
with typical evangelical _plati- 
tudes. . . . I have had opportunity to 
study several suburban churches with 
very conservative ministries, and we can 
be assured that Professor Winter’s anal- 
ysis fits them as snugly as a new glove. 
They are as insular, provincial and paro- 
chial as liberal suburban churches. 

The remedies are complex, and ‘call 
for (1) a new evaluation of the role of 
the pastor and a strengthened definition 
of his authority and prophetic function, 
(2) a new discovery of the inner city as 
one of our great mission fields, (3) de- 
nominational and interchurch backing 
for those evangelical ministries that seek 
to reach all races and economic strata 
within parish bounds despite the pro- 
tests of important laymen in control of 
the church’s life, (4) a translation of 
the power of the Gospel into terms of 
evangelism and inclusive social service to 
all men regardless of their condition, 
together with a refusal to channel this 
power into a smug, middle-class indi- 
vidualistic piety. 

Rosert James St. Cram 
North Hill United Presbyterian Church 
Akron, Ohio 


OUR CLAMANT DEEDS 
“The Tragic Loss of Our Era” (May 22 


issue) enunciated very adequately one 
of my classroom emphases: the ethical 
and social results of Christianity fade 
after Christian beliefs are forgotten, ig- 
nored, or denied. However, I have a 
question: Why doesn’t the “world” real- 
ize this danger and dilemma? One rea- 
son is, of course, its philosophical bias, 
and another is the effect of this view- 
point in interpreting the last two mil- 
lennia of history, especially Christianity’s 
role in Western culture. But may I add 
a third? The Church, whether conserva- 
tive or liberal, Catholic or Protestant, 
has often lived as if there were no rela- 
tion between belief and applied ethics. 
If Christianity has so performed, we can 
hardly blame the secularists for failing 
to see this connection. We gave them 
a dim pattern. Avpert E. CraMer 
Associate Prof. of Bible and History 
London Bible Institute 
London, Ont. 


NEO-ORTHODOXY DEFENDED 
Your lead editorial “The Logic of Our 


Mission” (June 5 issue) represents a 
misunderstanding of my Convocation ad- 
dress at the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary last September, while at 
the same time it reflects a basic error of 
its own. Because of the misinterpretation 
and misquotation, I would urge that 
your readers secure and read a copy of 
the full address, available for 25¢ from 
the Missionary Research Library, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Your basic error is the assumption that 
rationalism in the Greek sense is the only 
valid epistemology, and that we are shut 
up, in our apprehension of reality, to the 
dichotomy of “logic vs. illogic,” with the 
corollary that if something is “logical” 
it must necessarily be true. Even science 
today contradicts this presupposition. 
This leads to a further error, namely, 
that the biblical revelation is one of 
propositional statements, whereas that 
revelation is one of interpersonal rela- 
tions: the God of Abraham, of Isaac and 
of Jacob; the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ who said, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” It leads further 
to a failure to recognize that man is 
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more than mind, with the consequent 
deduction that all that is not proposi- 
tionally statable is necessarily “anti- 
intellectual” and “nonlogical.”. . . 

The address admittedly breaks new 
ground, but in a prophetic way, as Presi- 
dent Duke McCall said when I con- 
cluded delivering it. We trust that crea- 
tive dialogue will be the consequence, 
and I know this will be the case from 
letters received widely from many parts 
of the world. In no other way can we 
meet the challenge of our day for the 
“furtherance of the Gospel”—a challenge 
thrust upon us, whether we will or not, 
both by the renascence of non-Christian 
religions and by the rise of the Christian 
Church on the soil of all the various cul- 
tures of the world. Herpert C. JACKSON 

Professor of Comparative Religion 
and Missions 
Southern Baptist Seminary 
Louisville, Ky. 


TASK OF THE TRANSLATOR 


Mr. Robinson has used theological argu- 
ments to justify his contention that 
“translations [should] . . . present our 
Lord and Saviour with pronouns appro- 
priate to faith’s portrayal of him . . .” 
(Eutychus, June 5 issue). He ignores 
the linguistic problems. 

What the translator must do is use 








t is sometimes said that among Episcopalians there 
l are two schools of theological opinion about bishops. 
One holds that bishops are of the esse of the church, 
the other that they are its bene esse. The former be- 
lieve that bishops are essential to the church, the latter 
that they are not essential, but beneficial. At a recent 
clergy meeting it was suggested that in view of Bishop 
Pike’s article in The Christian Century last December 


The Reverend Roland Thorwaldsen is Rector of All Saints 
Parish, Highland Park, California. He holds the B.A. 
from Monmouth College, M.A. from University of Cali- 
fornia, and B.D. from Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 


the resources of the target (or receptor) 
language in such a way as to convey the 
message of the source language—no more, 
no less, an ideal hardly ever, if at all, 
realized. Sometimes the target language 
forces him to introduce more information 
than is conveyed in the original message, 
but sometimes less. 

The task facing the translator is, in 
this particular instance, to determine 
what was the function of the Greek pro- 
nouns. If any one implied respect or 
reverence, the translator is compelled to 
find some linguistic equivalent. But if 
no such distinction existed, then the 
translator has no right to introduce one, 
regardless of theological considerations. 

Here we have raised a question that 
Dr. Rees could have added to his four 
queries (same issue): What is the role 
of language in revelation? (In the total 
context of human behavior—that is, in 
culture—what role does language play? 
What, in fact, is language? And as 
God conveyed his message to man, how 
much came in linguistic form and how 
much in nonlinguistic form? If the 


Scriptures are conceived as the “kernel” 
of revelation, how does one reconstruct 
the total message?) Not until Christians 
address themselves to these questions, 
using not only theological but also an- 
thropological and linguistic findings as 


The Apostolic Ministry 


Some Anglican T houghts about Bishops 


ROLAND THORWALDSEN 





a third possibility ought to be considered: bishops are 
neither essential nor beneficial! 

The word “episcopal” is, of course, Greek in origin 
and means “bishop.” Its use in the titles of daughter 
churches of the Church of England emphasizes the 
Anglican conviction that the office of Bishop is neces- 
sary to the life of the church. In every Anglican diocese 
the bishop is chief pastor. The bishop is responsible 
for teaching and defending the Word of God as re- 
vealed in Holy Scripture, for maintaining Christian 
discipline, and for o:dering public worship. The bishop 


in each diocese is the source of lay and priestly par- 
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well, will there be satisfying answers. 
Such works as Dr. Nida’s Message 
and Mission (whose bearing on this sub- 
ject is lost to some of his reviewers) and 
Dr. Pike’s recent article in CurisTIANITY 
Topay (May 8 issue) provide the kind 
of stuff out of which the answers will 
be found. WitiiaM J. SAMARIN 
Dept. of Linguistics 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Hartford, Conn. 
TWO ANTERIOR DECISIONS 


Lloyd Gaston’s letter (June 5 issue) was 
much appreciated. I think the point he 
makes is one which the traditionally 
Reformed thinker should keep carefully 
in mind. I sincerely hope that many of 
the “neo-orthodox” camp accept the 
theological inferences he draws from his 
etymologically-supported definitions of 
terms, although Bultmann and his fol 
lowers could not possibly do so. How 
ever, I do not think that that type of 
theological distinction which his terms 
necessitate is a healthy one for either 
theology or historical science. 

While Barth differs from Bultmann 
in many important points, yet, theolog 
ically considered, the difference is mainly 
a matter of emphasis from a theologically 
orthodox Protestant viewpoint. For while 
Barth and his group (Cont. on page 38 
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ticipation in the church, for it is the bishop who admits 
to the lay order by Confirmation, and creates the min- 
istry by conferring Holy Orders. 

Many evangelicals believe that Episcopalians cling 
it is one of the ecclesiastical 
institutions which has been inherited from the English 
church. But this is not generally true. Many Episco- 


to episcopacy because 


palians who give some thought to theology are loyal 
to episcopacy because they believe that the bishop is 
the living link which binds them to that Church built 
upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being 
the chief cornerstone. And they find the origins of 
episcopacy not in the later ages of Catholiciam but 
in Christ’s setting apart of an apostolic ministry. 

In the creeds the Church is described as one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic. When these four words are 
explained in the Book of Common Prayer, the Church 
is said to be apostolic “because it continues steadfastly 
in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship” (Prayer Book, 
p. 291). The importance of this continuation in the 
apostolic faith is expressed in a vivid image by the 
Book of Revelation. In the 21st chapter, John describes 
his vision of the holy city, New Jerusalem, whose walls 
“had twelve foundations, and in them the names of 


the twelve apostles of the Lamb” (Rev. 21:14). 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BISHOPS 


In the service for the consecration of a bishop, the 
Prayer Book repeatedly stresses the responsibility which 
the bishops have for keeping the Church soundly estab- 
lished on her apostolic foundations. The collect recalls 
that Christ gave many gifts to the apostles, and prays 
that the present bishops and pastors of the church may 
also be given the grace to preach God’s Word diligently 
and administer the disciplines. The man who is to be 
consecrated must declare that he believes Holy Scrip- 
ture to contain all things necessary for salvation, and 
that he promises so to exercise himself in its study that 
he will be able to withstand and convince unbelievers. 
He must assure the church that he is ready to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine con- 
trary to God’s Word and will encourage others to do 
the same. In the closing prayer, the Holy Spirit is in- 
voked upon the new bishop so that he may receive 
power to preach the Word, and to be a wholesome 
example in faith as well as in love and chastity. 


A CHANGE OF IMAGE 


There have been periods in the history of Anglican- 
something other than 
apostolic. There have been times when bishops have 
been servants of the state or lordly prelates. The liberal 
drift of the last half century has given the American 
church bishops who are successful corporation execu- 


tives, public personalities, social leaders, or promoters 
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ism when bishops have been 
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of radical doctrines in politics and religion. But such 
concepts of episcopal ministry are departures from 
orthodox Anglican doctrine. 

A key to traditional thought and attitude toward 
episcopacy is found in a quotation from a book by the 
late Bishop Frank E. Wilson. Contrasting Christianity 
with the other major world religions, Dr. Wilson ob- 
serves that “Christianity is fundamentally different 
from other religious. Confucius left his classics. Buddha 
left a system ms instruction. Mohammed left the Koran. 
But Jesus Christ left disciples . . . life comes only from 
life, it takes Christians to make Christians” (Common 
Sense Religion, p. 130). 

The Anglican churches have remained loyal to epis- 
copacy because they believe that bishops are living 
apostolic men. As Peter, James, John, and Paul did 
centuries ago, the bishops sustain and continue the 
life of the church by their ministry of word and sacra- 
ment. Being the living successors of Christ’s first min- 
isters, the bishops have been called and set apart to do 
apostolic work—to preach and to bear witness that 
their Lord is the Son of God, that he is truly risen 
from the dead and is the living and only Saviour of 
all mankind. And like those first ambassadors of the 
King of kings, the bishops bear in their sacred office 
the authority of him who sends them out: “He who 
receives you receives me, and he who receives me 
receives him who sent me.” END 





WE QUOTE: 


Our nation—indeed the world—today stands in our gravest 
time of peril, from the standpoint of human survival on earth. 
Nuclear, thermonuclear, chemical and biological weapons, 
and the swift means to deliver these weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to virtually any point on earth carry grave signs that 
perhaps the Biblically-prophesied Battle of Armageddon may 
not be too far away. Many who once scoffed at this prophecy 

. are now concerned for fear of its validity. 

For our nation to come through these dangerous times with 
survival and preservation of our liberties, we need not only 
to remain strong economically and militarily, but—above all— 
we must be strong spiritually and ever seek the guidance of 
Almighty God. We must be sure—as Mr. Lincoln so aptly 
put it years ago—not only that God is on our side, but more 
importantly, that we are on God's side, individually and as 
a nation. 

Our nation, though richly blessed by God, is certainly not 
immune from His judgment. Therefore, every American must 
give consideration, prayer, and effort toward individual spir- 
itual regeneration so there can be no question as to our nation’s 
being on God’s side. We, who are in positions of leadership, 
must be humble and seek God's guidance in determining the 
course of our Nation. For, it is written in Proverbs: ‘ ‘Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation. . .. When the righteous are in authority, 
the people rejoice.”—From remarks of Senator Strom Tuur- 
monp to the U. S. Senate Prayer Breakfast group. 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


Wrrnin THE Brste we have a panorama 
of events, eternal and temporal; a picture 
of God, of man in history, and of God’s 
eternal plan. 

So far as man is concerned his primary 
duty is to take advantage of the love 
and mercy of God so that his own life, 
now and for eternity, may be adjusted 
to God's will for him. 

Because God has provided us with 
this view of eternity, into which there is 
inserted what we call time, there is noth- 
ing more important than studying, by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, this God-given 
picture wherein lies divine wisdom and 
human hope. 


€ This vista begins with the revealing 
and awe-inspiring statement, “In the be- 
ginning God.” Here we have something 
every scientist should heed and every in- 
dividual ponder, for within the compass 
of those four words man is made to see 
not only the origin of all that is visible 
but also the spiritual and philosophical 
background on which alone existence 
should be predicated. 

The dilemma of the world order stems 
from the fact that mankind, though see- 
ing the works of God's creative power 
and experiencing his sustaining grace 
day by day, neither recognizes nor is 
concerned about Him who is sovereign 
over the universe. 

Accustomed to look with pity or dis- 
dain on the “benighted heathen” who 
bow down to gods of their own making, 
we fail to see that we have built up, 
even in “Christian America,” an educa- 
tional system which more and more is 
divorced from God and all spiritual 
values. In fact it is an ominous fact that 
most of the great institutions of learn- 
ing in our country—institutions founded 
for the specific purpose of propagating 
the Christian faith—are now its most 
active and effective enemies, and this is 
because they no longer remember, “In 
the beginning God.” 

When we read the words of the last 
verse in the book of Genesis, “in a coffin 
in Egypt” the panorama further unfolds 
—in the intervening years an incom- 
parable tragedy has occurred. 

Man, created by God for fellowship 
with himself, no longer enjoys this primal 
relationship because something has come 
between him and his Maker. Disobedi- 
ence, the source of all sin, has led him 


to the folly of independent action and 
in its wake there has come death—spir- 
itual and physical. 

But God has never been willing to 
leave man to his own folly. Throughout 
the Old Testament the yearning love and 
mercy of God is proclaimed against the 
background of divine judgment. Condi- 
tioned on repentance, the forgiveness of 
God is continually offered. “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land: but if ye refuse 
and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the 
sword: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 

These Isaiah echoed 
again and again by the prophets, men 
whom we are told spoke by the Spirit of 
God, and at his command. 

But the last words of the Old Testa- 
ment carry with them a picture of man’s 
continued rejection of the love of God 
“. . . lest I come and smite the earth with 
a curse.” 


words of are 


To the vineyard of his own planting, 
God has sent the prophets to offer for- 
giveness and healing. Some they have 
beaten, others they have ridiculed, and 
yet others they have stoned. 

In spite of their privileges, men still 
rejected God, still chose their own ways, 
and as a result the wages of sin were 
exacted thus vindicating the righteous- 
ness, holiness, and justice of God. 


€ But God had not finished with his 
creation. In his foreknowledge the pano- 
rama of man’s reaction to divine pleading 
was also known, and in the councils of 
eternity his Son was destined to enter 
the vineyard of lost humanity. 

God entered into human history in the 
person of his Son Emmanuel, and in due 
time the Cross unfolded as the way of 
redemption. From that Cross with its 
shed blood and the Empty Tomb with its 
victory over death there emerged the way 
—the only way—whereby man may be re- 
conciled to God. 

In the last 19 centuries we have seen 
this simple but effective way of redemp- 
tion preached around the world. In each 
generation there have been those who, 
faithful to their obligation, have passed 
on the Word of life. 





Today we find the Gospel preached 
across America and throughout the free 
world, while the radio reaches even be 
hind the Iron and Bamboo curtains. We 
have the witness of the Church and of 
individual 
land. 


Christians in almost 


every 

Just where do we stand in the pano 
rama of time, in that area in which we 
have such grave personal responsibilities: 

None of us knows when the curtain of 
history will be pulled down by the One 
who is the center of all history. But our 
own task is not left in doubt. 

Once our Lord said, “I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” 

Down to this moment it is yet “day” 
for Christians. The opportunities for 
witness and service at home and abroad 
are still almost unlimited. 

But we seem affected by a kind of 
stupor and indifference to the needs of 
the world. Or, we become enmeshed in 
activities which are humanitarian only, 
and forget that man does not live by 
bread alone. 

This spiritual torpor has a deadening 
effect on our personal testimony and is 
reflected in the Church. Having lost any 
sense of perspective we live as though 
today is the important consideration. 

Now what we do today is certainly 
vitally important, but only because it is a 
part of that great unfolding panorama of 
time and eternity for which we are 
responsible, a responsibility we cannot 
escape. 


€ How then can we regain a right 
perspective? 

There is but one way—by a re-orienta- 
tion to the One who is Eternal and who 
lived and died that we too might share 
in His eternity. 

Once we orient our lives to the living 
Christ things take their proper perspec- 
tive. Through prayer and the study of 
God’s Word—patty—we gain the wis- 
dom and understanding which alone 
enables us to fulfill our part in his divine 
plan. 

To some this seems an oversimplifica- 
tion, but it is God’s way. It is he who 
provides these means of grace and it is he 
who has sent his spirit to clarify our 
thinking and direct our lives. For those 
who are skeptical there is one way to find 
out—Give God a try. Spend time pamLy 
in studying His Word and in prayer. 

When this happens things begin to 
assume their rightful places, for now and 
for eternity. 

L. Netson Bett 
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The Origin and Nature of Man 


What is 


superior to all other creatures in this 


man? Man is a creature 
world—and therefore having rule over 
them—by virtue of his ability to know 
and love his Creator. This ability to know 
‘mind) and love (will) is the imago Dei 
because in so knowing and loving God 
man knows and does in finite measure 
what God knows and does in infinite 
measure. Implicit in this knowledge of 
God is the knowledge and love of all 
(man 
the 
who are so many manifestations of God, 


other creatures supremely _ be- 


cause man is supreme creature ) 


directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, rationally or nonration- 
ally. Man as he now exists, apart from 
re-creation or regeneration, no longer 
the Dei in 


but his present condition does not con- 


possesses imago this sense 


cern us here. 


In Genesis 
1:27 it is recorded, “So God created man 


€ Exposition. 1. Creation. 
in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” Thus, according to the 
Bible, God created man or made him out 
of nothing by the mere word of His 
power. We need not labor the point that 
the Bible does teach ex nihilo creation, it 
being almost universally granted (though 
Barth denies it as a “spekulative Kon- 
struktion” and in characteristic fashion 
gives it a new and novel meaning (Kirch- 
liche Dogmatik, III/2, p. 187). 

2. Ideal Man. If God created man and 
was pleased with His work, as the Bible 
says, then man was originally a far 
nobler creature as he came into being 
“trailing clouds of glory” than he is now 
after centuries of wallowing in the sinful 
pit into which the fall from pristine ex- 
cellence brought him. Luther may be 
justified in conjecturing that Adam’s 
“powers of vision exceeded those of the 
lynx” and his strength enabled him to 
manage lions and bears (H. T. Kerr, 
Compendium of Luther's Theology, p. 
79). Robert South, in his famous ser- 
mon on “Man Created in God’s Image,” 
was probably right in saying that an 
Aristotle was the “rubbish” of an Adam 
(because the natural ability of newly 
created man must have been greater 
than that of fallen man) but probably 
not right in saying that Athens was but 
the “rudiment” of Paradise (because 
the acquired culture of the first man 
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could not have been so great as that of 
the experience of a race). 

3. Male and Female. Genesis 1:27 
teaches that man was created male and 
female: “Male and female created he 
them.” Woman was not a separate cre- 
ation although the Bible presents her as 
differentiated from the male by being 
drawn from his side, made of him. It is 
so universally agreed today that woman, 
as well as man, was created in the divine 
image that it seems almost quaint to find 
Dr. Franz Pieper lining up four or five 
formidable biblical arguments to prove 
the point (Christliche Dogmatik, p. 261). 

4. Body and Soul. That man was made 
a composite creature—a body and a soul— 
is taught in the first chapter of Genesis. 
He is made as the other creatures before 
him were made though later and evi- 
dently more complex (1:26), but in 
addition and distinguishingly God 
breathes into him (not into the others) 
and he becomes a living soul (Gen. 2:7). 
So, though the body is good and divinely 
made and therefore never to be despised 
or downgraded, not to mention charged 
with being evil, it is still inferior to the 
soul which God breathed into man ex- 
clusively. 

Of course, if man was created body 
and soul it goes without saying that 
Adam was a historical being. He was 
not merely “man”—he was a particular 
man. He was not everyman but one 
individual. It is fashionable in our time 
to take Genesis 1-3 as Urgeschichte or 
primal history and Adam as “Urmensch” 
or primal man. We will save ourselves 
the labor of a positive exposition of this 
difficult idea and make but one observa- 
tion: whatever this does mean it denies 
that Adam was a person as we are per- 
sons and that his history is history as 
our history is history. But the Bible 
teaches that Adam was a person as we 
are persons and that his history is a 
history as ours is. First, on the surface 
of it, these three chapters, as the other 
chapters of Genesis, purport to be genu- 
ine history (Historie, not Geschichte). 
Second, the Church universal has so 
understood these chapters up to this 
very time with the exception of the dia- 
lectical theologians and their converts. 
Third, it is extraneous factors (geological 
and anthropological theories) and not 
biblical exegesis that have produced this 


deviation. Fourth, Genesis 1-3 is inte- 
grated with the rest of Genesis which is 
typical history (virtually everyone admits 
this of Genesis 12-50, at least). Fifth, 
Genesis 5:1-5 specifically mentions 
Adam, as does I Chronicles 1:1, in an 
indisputably historical sense. Sixth, the 
New Testament also mentions Adam in 
historical genealogy in Jude 14 and Luke 
3:38. Seventh, Paul compares and con- 
trasts Adam with Jesus Christ as the 
first and second Adam. There is a dual- 
ism here, as the demythologizers contend, 
but not a cosmic dualism—simply the 
dualism of two historical persons in repre- 
sentative roles. Eighth, if Adam can be 
“demythologized,” we see no reason to 
stop Bultmann from demythologizing the 
entire Bible as he seems intent on doing. 
Ninth, if we were to demythologize, then 
not only can Bultmann do it to the entire 
Bible, but he or anyone else can interpret 
the demythologized Bible as he pleases. 

5. The Image of God. But without 
question the most significant aspect of 
the nature of man is the imago Dei. 
Genesis 1:26 (“let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness”) reveals the 
nature of man. As created or made, he 
is a dependent being. As created in the 
image of God he is rational, for God de- 
liberates and plans his creation; he is 
social for God made him in “our” image; 
he had dominion over the other creatures 
for of none of these was this superior 
image predicated. But does this text not 
imply materiality in God (as the Mor- 
mons teach) and eternality in man (as 
the pantheists say)? Should the “image” 
not be construed exhaustively rather than 
restrictively? No, because the creation 
context carries vast implications that are 
part of the teaching of the text. God 
being here presented as Creator but him- 
self uncreated and independent is infi- 
nitely and eternally superior to the crea- 
ture. Thus the spiritual qualities of the 
imago are those which are consistent 
with the Creator-creature relationship 
such as knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness. The physical qualities of man 
are manifestly not part of the imago be- 
cause an eternal, independent spirit could 
not possess a temporal, dependent body 
as an essential, necessary part of his being. 

What is taught didactically in Genesis 
1:26 is set forth by description in “they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
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in the garden in the cool of the day” 
(3:8)—an anthropomorphic representa- 
tion of fellowship between creature and 
Creator. This illustrates the ability of 
man’s rational nature to understand, in 
a measure, the rational being of God as 
the latter chooses to reveal it. Likewise 
the assignment of “naming the animals” 
(2:20), that is, classifying the subordi- 
nate creatures presupposes rationality, 
scientific knowledge, or potentiality. 
Moral duty is implicit in such an assign- 
ment but the moral nature of man is 
more evident still in the command and 
the prohibition concerning eating of the 
forbidden fruit (2:16 f.). The intellec- 
tual nature of man is usually designated 
as the image of God in the broader sense; 
the moral, or holy, nature is the image 
of God proper in the narrower sense. 
The former is inalienable even in hell; 
the latter was losable even in the paradise. 

Apart from the creation narrative itself, 
little in the Bible is concerned with the 
description of man as such, but with 
man as sinner. Psalm 8 is a rare passage 
reflecting on ideal man. Most of the post- 
Genesis anthropological references are 
oblique—to the restoration of man as sin- 
ner toward his former state of man as 
man. Psalm 8 does not so much add to 
our knowledge of the basic nature of 
man as accentuate his exaltedness in com- 
parison with the other creatures and his 
insignificance in comparison with his 
Creator. Though man is little lower than 
the angels (to whom he is inferior in 
nature though superior in destiny) it is 
a mark of extreme condescension that 
God visits him. Second Corinthians 15: 
47, 48 shows that man as originally cre- 
ated was of the earth earthy in contrast 
to man as re-created and resurrected who 
possesses the Spirit in a manner not for- 
merly characteristic. In Ephesians 4:24 
Paul shows that the regenerated man is 
restored in principle to his former state 
of knowledge and holiness. When Paul 
indicates that the Thessalonian Christians 
should be sanctified in body, soul, and 
spirit (I Thess. 5:23), I believe he is 
viewing the soul of man in the double 
aspect of animating principle (psuche) 
and imago (pneuma). 


€ Application. 1. Causal Evolutionism. 
How do causal evolutionists account for 
the origin of man? Ultimately it is not 
by natural selection; that is merely a 
proximate cause. Ultimately it is by 
chance. G. G. Simpson in his The Mean- 
ing of Evolution (1951), seems to think 
that man was an unintentional accident. 
Bertrand Russell says: “. . . even if it is 
enormously improbable that the laws of 





chance . will produce an organism 
capable of intelligence out of a casual 
selection of atoms, it is nevertheless prob- 
able that there will be in the universe 
that very small number of such organ- 
isms that we do in fact find” (Why I Am 
Not a Christian, 1957, p. 24). A still 
more recent statement by William S. 
Beck in Modern Science and the Nature 
of Life (1961, p. 252) is to the same 
effect: “When the time scale is long 
enough, the improbable becomes the in- 
evitable.” But this probability thinking 
and the dice analogy used by Russell do 
not fit the case before us. With dice, 
any number from two to twelve may 
occur and the law of averages says that 
all possibilities will occur in certain pro- 
portions. But what does the law of aver- 
ages have to say about getting blood from 
a turnip? or a silk purse from a sow’s 
ear? or, to stay with the original analogy, 
about getting a “one” or a “thirteen” out 
of a pair of dice? Emergent evolution, 
epiphenomenalism, and creative evolu- 
tion are merely quasi-scientific, question- 
begging terms no more acceptable than 
“spontaneous generation,” of which they 
are indeed merely sophisticated modern 
variations. 

2. “Psychologism.” Much psychology 
has become very deterministic in our time 
and philosophy, at least in its existen- 
tialist varieties, extremely voluntaristic. 
M. B. Arnold (“Psychology and the Image 
of Man,” Religious Education, 1959), 
regards Jung and Adler, as well as Freud, 
as necessitarian; Reinhold Niebuhr notes 
that Sartre is voluntaristic to the point 
of denying human nature (article on 
“The Self” in A Handbook of Christian 
Theology, 1960). The truth lies between 
them, as we shall see. Against the view 
that man is as he eats, or as he secretes, 
or as he is stimulated, is the biblical view 
that man’s choices are influenced by 
these but not “determined” in the sense 
of constrained or coerced by these factors. 
God commanded the ideal man, the 
“first” and the “second” Adam. The Bible 
does not accept the doctrine that man’s 
choices belong not to him but to his 
glands. Nor does the God of the Bible 
become angry with man’s nerves when 
sin is committed. Nor are the organs of 
a man—in distinction from the man— 
sentenced to judgment. 

3. Existentialism. Existentialism moves 
to the other pole—from cause without 
voluntary action, to voluntary action 
without cause. Reasons, motives, causes 
do not determine the actions of men, but 
the actions of men determine the reasons, 
motives, causes. Existentially speaking, 
man is absolutely free, his actions alto- 
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gether contingent; his decision are in 
the moment of crisis. Man does not act 
because of such and such reasons. But 
the “reasons” are given substance by the 
decisions. Free actions involve a cruci- 
fixion of the intellect. Existentialist theo- 
logians sometimes think that they have 
the Bible to father inasmuch as it says 
that out of the heart are the issues of 
life (Prov. 4:23) and every man does 
what is right in his own eyes (Judges 
27:35). This is the type of thing which 
has led some Roman Catholic theologians 
to think themselves and even Thomas 
Aquinas existential. The notion is effec- 
tively scotched by F. H. Heinemann in 
his “Existentialism, Religion and The- 
ology” (Hibbert Journal, July, 1960) not 
to mention Pius XII in Humani Generis 
(1950). Protestant scholars have been 
even more susceptible. 

While existentialism has hold of an 
important truth Cit seems to me that 90 
per cent of existential writing could come 
under the title, “On the Importance of 
Being Earnest”), it is badly out of focus. 
Genesis represents the creature, man, as 
being given reasons for following virtue, 
avoiding sin. If man eats of a certain 
tree he dies; if not, he lives. His decision 
is called for (which puts the Bible against 
the determinist}) but the decision is moti- 
vated by reasons (which puts the Bible 
against the paradoxical existentialist). 

4. Neo-orthodoxy. There are at least 
three fundamental neo-orthodox devia- 
tions from the biblical doctrine of man. 
First, Adam is presented not as one his- 
torical individual but as the eternal non- 
historical symbol of every historical indi- 
vidual. “Adam is Everyman” (Theologi 
cal Word Book, ed. by Alan Richardson, 
1950, p. 14). Second, there is no origi- 
nal righteousness or created goodness but 
mere potentiality. Third, the natural and 
moral image tend to be confused and both 
eradicated by the Fall. “Barth goes far 
beyond Calvin” (who sets forth the 
biblical view) “in holding that Imago 
Dei is effaced, not defaced, so that our 
human nature is not only incapable of 
spiritual good, but can neither retain nor 
pass on a divine gift” (A. M. Fairweather, 
The Word of Truth, 1944, p. 1). 


€ Bibliography: J. Edwards, Freedom of 
the Will, P. Ramsey, ed.; H. Heppe, Re- 
formed Dogmatics; J. G. Machen, The 
Christian View of Man; R. Mixter (ed.), 
Evolution and Christian Thought Today; 
J. Orr, God's Image in Man (2nd ed.). 
Joun H. Gerstner 
Professor of Church History 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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IS MISSIONARY MOTIVATION LIMPING? 


Every generation must inquire anew of itself and of 
the Word of God what motivation there is for taking 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to the ends of the earth. 
Many reasons for holding the Church true to her obli- 
gation to preach the Gospel may be advanced. There 
is the command of the Great Commission, the love of 
God, the spiritual need of the heathen, the grip of im- 
mortality on sinful men. 

Christianity is unique and universal in relevance. 
Not to recognize this is to downgrade the Christian 
faith to the plane of the nonredemptive religions. It is 
to dissolve the basic genius of the Christian faith, sap 
its vitality, and render it sterile. Christianity’s unique- 
ness consists not simply in its claim to superiority over 
pagan religions, but to the supreme singularity in which 
it pronounces all other religions to be the inventions of 
men and unmasks them as self-saving schemes. Biblical 
religion is the only true and saving revelation of God. 
Measured by this yardstick, all other religions are re- 
vealed as w holly inadequate. 

Christianity is universally relevant because it springs 
from the love of a God whose saving concern is as broad 
and as wide as humanity. Indeed its uniqueness carries 
universal implications for all men under the dominion 
of religions which cannot save. 

In the great missionary eras of the past, missionaries 
unreservedly ascribed this uniqueness and universality 
to the Christian faith. These convictions became the 
driving force which thrust them into the distant regions 
Christ. They be- 
lieved that without Christ men are lost in this life and 


of the world hitherto unreached for 
doomed in the life to come. They believed that however 
high and lofty other religions are, religions without 
Christ cannot bring salvation. Missionaries therefore 
devoted themselves to rescuing the perishing. 


William ( 


is to preach the Gospel and win lost souls. I cobble 


the cobbler) Carey said, “My real business 


shoes to pay expenses.” He would point to the map on 
his wall and exclaim, “The people living in these areas 
hundreds of millions of 
Charles 
“The Lost Estate of the 
which moved Henry Martyn to a short but 


pagans! They are lost, 


them, not knowing the blessed Saviour!” 
Simeon preached a sermon on 
Heathen” 
glorious life of missionary endeavor in the Moslem 
world. Robert Morrison of China fame wrote to his 
sister, “My dear, dear Hannah, do think of your soul 
now, set heaven and hell and a dying Saviour before 
you. I stand in doubt of you, lest you still be in an 
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unconverted state. Forgive me, forgive me; it is not in 
harshness, but in love to your precious soul that | 
speak. Come to Jesus, Hannah; come to Jesus.” 
Adoniram Judson was America’s first Baptist foreign 
missionary. When he found India a closed door he 


went to Burma. Writing home to request aid of others 


to join him in the missionary task, he spoke of “the sin 


of turning a deaf ear to the plaintive cry of ten millions 
of immortal beings who, by their darkness and misery, 
cry day and night, ‘Come to our rescue, ye bright sons 
and daughters of America. Come and save us, for we 
are sinking into hell!’” Hudson Taylor once had 
pay some Chinese boatmen 14 dollars to save one of 
their own countrymen who had fallen overboard. 
When his body was lifted from the waters it was life- 
less. Upon reflection, Taylor wrote: “Let us pause be- 
fore we pronounce judgment against them (the Chi- 
nese fishermen who cared not for the life of 
comrade), lest a greater than Nathan answer, “Thou 
art the man.’ Is it so wicked a thing to neglect to save 
the body? Of how much sorer punishment, then, is he 
worthy who leaves the immortal soul to perish? The 
Lord Jesus commands me, commands you: ‘Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.’” 

J. Ross Stevenson, sometime president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, wrote in 1902 for the Toronto 
World-wide Evangelization Conference: 


their 


Fifty years ago the ordinary church member had some excuse 
for not knowing the condition of the heathen world. . But 
that is not true today. The information at hand is sdoan ite. 
Every Christian student who claims to be an educated man 
ought to be well acquainted with missionary fields and know 
the helpless, hopeless condition of his brothers across the 
sea. . Knowing the need and knowing the remedy, the 
love é Christ should fill up the breach and bring every Chris 
tian into sympathetic and helpful touch with the humanity 
that awaits redemption. 


In 1902 Robert E. Speer penned these words: 


A thousand millions of men, sinning, suffering, struggling, 
need a Saviour, helpful, tender, sufficient. He came for them, 
but they have not heard of Him. It is not a matter of specu- 
lation as to eternal destiny. There is a righteous Judge. It is 
a matter of present want and ignorance and death; and | 
speak not of the Bible’s teaching as to men’s condition, but 
of actual fact and experience. When Jesus said, ‘No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me,’ He was not setting arbi- 
trary limits. He was simply saying what all history has shown, 
and is proving today over all the world, that only by Christ 
do men come to the Father. . . . In studying the non-Christian 
religions one wants to think well of them, to see the best that 
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is in them. They force the inevitable conclusion that there 
is no best. Their elements of truth have been counteracted 
and distorted by their error. . . . If Christ is our life, and we 
have been able to find life, full and abundant, only in Him; 
if there is no other name given under heaven among men 
whereby they must be saved; if, as Keith Falconer said, ‘vast 
continents are shrouded in almost utter darkness, and hundreds 
of millions suffer the horrors of heathenism or of Islam;’ if 
the Saviour of the world included these millions in the sweep 
of His love and sacrifice; if they are the children of the Father 
who would not that any should perish, but that all should 
enter into life, and for that end has made us stewards of the 
missions; and if life is to us not a play and a trifle, but the 
solemn doing of our Father’s business, then I ask, in the 
Master's name, Is there not need that we give ourselves to 
the mission of the world’s redemption? 


* 

Bishop Stephen Neill, high in the echelons of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, recently acknowledged that earlier 
missionaries had a sense of urgency because “those who 
have not believed are lost. Every day thousands of 
human beings are dying without opportunity to hear 
and believe the Gospel. From these presuppositions the 
duty of the Christian follows logically . . . there is no 
time to be lost” (“The Urgency of This Mission 
Today,” in The Christian Mission Today, by the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultivation of The Methodist 
Church, Abingdon, 1960, p. 249). Bishop Neill then 
relates the story of the Chinese boatmen previously 
mentioned here. He follows: “There are still Christian 
circles in which exactly such an illustration could be 
given, and in which exactly the same conclusion would 
be drawn from it. But the majority of Christians today 
probably see things rather differently [italics supplied}; 
and, if the sense of urgency is to be brought home to 
them, it must be in different categories from these.” 
And the bishop shares this view: “We do not say, like 
our ancestors, that all those who have not accepted 
Christ are going to hell. We do say that it is the birth- 
right of every single human being born into the world 
today to know that he has been redeemed by Christ, 
and to have the opportunity freely to accept or to reject 
that salvation” (p 256). Since Bishop Neill had already 
curtsied to universalism (in his discussion of Pro- 
gressivism [sic] Universalism and Relativism) saying, 
“We must at once recognize that each of these view- 
points has something to teach us” (p. 251), he sheds no 
light on the condition of the heathen who die without 
Christ except to exempt them from hell. 

Teachers of comparative religions profess to see in 
the non-Christian faiths pathways which lead to the 
same celestial city. Others suppose that men can be 
in Christ without knowing Him. The uniqueness and 
universality of the Christian Gospel are obscured. Some 
think that “the best in all religions” can be brought 


together either in an eclectic array or by synthesis. 
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Gone from these expositions is the dogmatic assertion— 
the heartbeat of apostolic evangelism—that Christ is the 
only way. He either becomes simply a “higher” way 
or “one of many” ways. In the former case He may be 
acknowledged as the fulfillment of true religion of 
which other religions are lower expressions, but they 
still are viewed as sufficient for salvation! In the latter 
case His good is joined to the supposed efficacy of other 
religions, and He shares the idol shelves w ith Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, and Gandhi. 

There is a choice to make, but time is running out. 
It must be loudly and prophetically said what the re- 
sults of a wrong choice are. To conceal or destroy the 
uniqueness and universality of the Christian faith—to 
rob the missionary motive of the conviction that men 
without Christ are perishing—is to sever the nerve 
which lies at the heart of missionary effort. It is to pro- 
duce a paralysis which will leave the Gospel truncated 
and bereft of its redeeming power, although it may 
yield incidentally a harvest of humanitarian fruit. The 
external conditions of men may indeed be improved, 
but their hearts will not thereby be transformed. 
Cleansed from outward defilement, they will be left 
with blackened hearts and guilty consciences. 

Strangely enough the problem is not a theological 
one. A man may subscribe to all the basic doctrines of 
the Christian faith beginning at the Trinity and end- 
ing with the Second Advent. He may dot every i and 
cross every t. Such a man can still be left without the 
impelling conviction that men without Christ are lost; 
the constraining love of Christ to seek and to save the 
lost may be far from his thoughts. The two centuries of 
the greatest advance of the Christian faith, the first 
and the nineteenth centuries, were those in which the 
lostness of men without Christ, and the desire to save 
them from a Christless eternity, were strongest. These 
are the indispensable motivating forces for foreign mis- 
sions without which the Church’s witness to the saving 
Gospel becomes enfeebled and impotent. 

Lord Macauley wrote history even if he did not 
make it. He composed the epitaph which stands above 
the lonely tomb of Henry Martyn who gave his life 
in the conviction that souls needed to be rescued from 
certain destruction: 

Here Martyn lies! In manhood’s early bloom 
The Christian hero found a Pagan tomb. 
Religion, sorrowing o’er her favorite son, 
Points to the glorious trophies which he won. 
Eternal trophies, not with slaughter red, 

Not stained with tears by hopeless captives shed; 
But trophies of the Cross. For that dear Name 
Through every form of danger, death, and shame, 
Onward he journeyed to a happier shore, 
Where danger, death, and shame 


are known no more. END 
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EDITORIALS 


SUNSET FOR HEMINGWAY; 
A MIGHTY PEN RUNS DRY 


he bell tolled last week for Ernest Hemingway. At 
age 61 the literary giant whose pen dipped deep 
into the disillusionment of a restless post-World War 
| generation searching for new gods came to life’s end 
with a staccato shotgun blast. Even critics who found 
the writer's naturalistic technique so realistic as to be 
almost rom intic were stunned. 

Hemingway's mastery of the English language and 
his gifted style f ashioned some of the world’s outstand- 
ing contemporary literature. An underlying skepticism, 
a thoroughgoing humanism, an emphasis on courage as 
life's primary virtue, hallmarked his work. The short 
story early became his most comfortable literary 
medium. His last great novella, the magnificently 
written The Old Man of the Sea, in 1954 won him 

Nobel Prize. Among his other acclaimed writings, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls continues to win the pret 
erence of many critics. 

Scholars of a 
ingway’s works as also those of William Faulkner and 


other The 


mast of the Old Man’s boat, for example, became a 


religious bent have searched Hem- 


literary naturalists for Christian symbols. 
symbol of the Cross, and so on. In some respects in- 
deed Hemingway’s and Faulkner’s writings in recent 
Christ- 
image. But there was no trace of true supernaturalism. 
Although a Catholic priest conducted the 
funeral service in Idaho, the 


years seemed actually to move nearer the 
Roman 
Vatican newspaper Os- 
“great 
writer but not enlightened by the grace of Chris- 


servatore Romano described Hemingway as a 
tianity.” Meantime the late twentieth century waits 
still for the enlightened ones to become great writers. 
Disappointment is the frequent theme of Heming- 
way’s writings. Now he too like many of his fictional 
characters has slumped at the end of a lonesome 


road. END 


THE LOVE OF FREEDOM 
AND JUDICIAL DETERMINATION 


Deplorable and anti-democratic as segregation may be 
on public premises, some anti-segregation pressures may 
be equally deplorable and anti-democratic. Freedom 
Riders heading South have something in common with 
Student Rioters in Japan—both rely on mob pressures 
to force social change. 

When the Justice Department requested an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling against bus station 
the Riders failed to halt their efforts to 
break down racial barriers in bus, rail and air termi- 
nals. Emphasize though they may the efficiency of a 
combination of “moral and legal pressures and educa- 
tion,” the Riders’ strategy exhibits a distrust of demo- 
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cratic processes of law. Viewed from this perspective, 
they may have less in common with the spirit of the 
Republic than with that of a Strong Man on a steed. 
Abolition of segregation in all public facilities is in 
evitable and right. But if it is to be achieved by pres 
sures that violate constitutional procedures the long- 
term implications may be unfortunate both for the 


land and for the people. 


SAID LORD ACTON: 

POWER TENDS TO CORRUPT 

The sun shone brightly for Jimmy Hoffa in Miami 
Beach. The Teamsters union convention gave blanket 


END 


approval to all his actions of the past four years, along 
with a salary boost from $50,000 to $75,000—nestled 
within an unlimited expense account. Rights of rank 
and file members to hold office were limited by over 
whelming vote. Sparse opposition was crushed. 

Proceedings smacked of a Soviet congress. Totali 
tarian tactics in democratic guise somehow seem par 
ticularly repugnant. Shades of Khrushchev in a New 
England Town Meeting! Or Salazar in ancient Athens. 

This darkening cloud over America’s horizon multi 
plies the already common question: 
done?” 


SERIES OF ESSAYS TO TELL 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN ISRAEL 


From a secret site on the Mediterranean shore the tiny 
state of Israel has launched a rocket 50 miles into 
space. Success of Israel’s atomic program quickly 
prompted the verdict that the balance of power has 
shifted in the Near East. 

Something more is at stake in the rocket race than 
the crucial question of the moralization of power. 
There was a day when the Holy Land reminded the 
rest of the world that a nation’s only guarantee of sur- 
vival rests upon trust in God rather than in steeds and 
stallions. The great contribution of Judaism and Chris. 
tianity as historical faiths was their proclamation that 
God makes known his power and his goodness in time 
and space. Today the world needs daily notice that 
Divine dominion is the only sure alternative to atomic 
destruction. 

What is happening in modern Israel? CurisTianrry 
Topay’s Editor Carl F. H. Henry recently returned 
from a 10-day visit arranged by the Israel Embassy, on 
which he was accompanied by Executive Editor Ken- 
neth L. Wilson of Christian Herald and Editor Sher- 
wood W. Wirt of Decision. They traveled from one 
end of Israel to the other, interviewing scores of lead- 
ers, attending the Eichmann trial, and seeking answers 
to many pressing questions. This Fall Cxrrstianrry 
Topay will carry four essays on Israel based on these 
first-hand observations. END 


“Can nothing be 
END 
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MODERN VIEWS OF MAN 
TAKE A SOMEWHAT BETTER TURN 


ls man no more than an automaton whose behaviour is 
governed by the stimuli that come to him fortuitously 
from his environment? The noted author Arthur Koest- 
ler, following his recent visit to the United States, has 
contributed an interesting series of articles to The 
Observer (London) in which he maintains that “the 
age of the dehumanization of man” 
psychology is drawing to its close. 
Nords like ‘purpose,’ ‘volition,’ ‘introspection,’ ‘con- 
sciousness,’ ‘insight,’ ‘choice,’” writes Koestler, “which 
used to be banned as obscene from the vocabulary of 
the so-called ‘Behaviourist sciences,’ 


in the history of 


are triumphantly 
reasserting themselves—not as abstract philosophical 
concepts, but as indispensible descriptive tools, without 
which even a rat’s actions in an experimental maze do 
not make sense.” 

The three pillars on which the currently fashionable 
theories about the nature of man rest are, he says, 
“beginning to reveal themselves as three monumental 
superstitions,” namely, “that biological evolution is the 
outcome of random mutations preserved by natural 
selection; that mental evolution is the outcome of ran- 
dom trials preserved by ‘reinforcements’; and that man 
is a self-regulating but essentially passive mechanism 
whose life is spent in jerking out adaptive responses to 
environmental stimuli.” 

Of course, modern theories of the nature of man run 
counter to the plainly defined scriptural view of man 
and, in consequence, strike at the very roots of the 
structure both of human dignity and of society. They 
have served to popularize the sentiment that man, 
being the victim of heredity and environment, must 
not be held responsible for his misdeeds: the criminal 
is sick, not wicked; and this sickness cannot be pun- 
ished but only treated. The idea of sin and answer- 
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ability is discredited, and, in the ultimate issue, the 
central message of the Christian faith, that Jesus Christ 
the Son of God incarnate vicariously endured the pun- 
ishment of man’s sin on the Cross, is undermined. The 
Bible, however, knows that man is more than the sum 
of his genes and his reflexes. It reminds us that man’s 
fundamentally constitutive environment is God, before 
whom he stands as a responsible creature. As the Good 
Book says, it is fools who make a mock at sin—and, we 
may add, at salvation and at judgment. END 


ONE WAY TO EVALUATE 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


Summertime is often the season for academic evalua- 
tions: “How is the school progressing? Did we accom- 
plish what we set out to do last fall? Are we mastering 
the right areas, and are we accomplishing this at the 
proper rate of speed?” 

We would like to toss in the hopper another sub- 
ject for discussion by our academic colleagues, par- 
ticularly those engaged in theological odussien:. It is 
this: “Did the students inde in your institution 
grow significantly in their own personal relationship 
to Jesus Christ during the school year just ended?” 

A well-known professor of Christian education once 
explained his duties at a theological seminary to a 
group of university students. He remarked, “Some of 
these young fellows come to us pretty pious. We have 
to knock that piety out of them first, and then replace 
it with something better. 

Is that what happened during the past year in our 
theological institutions? We wonder. And we also 
wonder whether this “something better” really involves 

deeper commitment to the Lord Jesus Christ, a 
warmer love for the heavenly Father, a fresh touch of 
the Holy Spirit. Or is it just a devil’s brew of sophisti- 
cation, worldliness, methodology, and ecclesiastical pol- 
iticking? END 


The Failure of a Conference 


Of the anniversaries falling in 1961, 
that of the Savoy Conference of 1661 
deserves some brief consideration. In a 
very real sense it represented the last 
chance for a more or less united church 


in seventeenth-century England. It was 
held between those who had moved 
more and more to the high Anglicanism 
of the Caroline period and the Puritans 
who had been agitating for more radical 
reforms over the past generations. The 


restoration of the monarchy 
Charles II provided the opportunity of 
a new settlement, and it was with a view 
to possible comprehension that the con- 
ference was summoned to the Savoy Pal- 
ace from which it takes its name. 

There were some favorable elements 
in the situation. Charles’ restoration had 
been made possible by an alliance of 
Presbyterians in Scotland and Royalist 
Episcopalians in England. Charles him- 


under self had promised “liberty to tender con- 
sciences” in the 1660 Declaration of 
Breda, and he seems to have meant this 
in spite of later legislation. Bishoprics 
were offered to moderate Puritans like 
Reynolds who accepted, and the famous 
Richard Baxter who declined. There 
were Episcopalians who genuinely de- 
sired comprehension; Bishop Ussher had 
a finely conceived plan for integration of 
Presbyterian and Episcopal polities. 
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Nevertheless, there were even more 
powerful unfavorable factors. Years of 
controversy and mutual suppression, cul- 
minating in the bitterness of civil strife, 
had left a legacy of hostility. If Puritans 
had suffered, and died on the 
one side, Episcopalians likewise had en- 
dured conflict, 


fought, 


and death 
in support of the position previously 
authorized. Convictions had hardened to 
produce a stubborn will either to prevail 
or at least not to yield. 


eviction, exile, 


On neither side 
was there any true appreciation of the 
principle of liberty to differ, but only of 
In the 


circumstances, there seemed little hope 


liberty for the system advocated. 


of any practical result. 
In the event, the 
The 


mand for full-scale revision both in gen- 


negative torces tri- 


umphed. Puritans advanced a de- 
other 


things they required the discontinuance 


eral and in details. Amongst 
of all responses, the use of extemporane 
Calendar, 
the use of newer versions in the Epistles 
and Gospels, the alteration of the Arti- 
cles, the presbyterianizing of ordination, 
and the rejection of such things as the 
sign of the cross in baptism, the ring in 
marriage, the surplice, or kneeling at the 
sacrament. On the opposite side it was 
argued either that some of these demands 
were already met (for example, the part 
of presbyters in ordination), or that the 


ous prayer, the abolition of the 


matters attacked were intrinsically justi- 
fable 


voice 


(for example, the giving of a 
to the people in divine service), 
or that they lay in the sphere of things 
indifferent where the ruling of the 
church should be followed until there is 
lawful decision to the contrary. The con- 
ference ended in an almost inevitable 
impasse, and the new Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, while it brought many detailed 
changes, resulted in the eviction of many 
Puritans who felt that they could not 
conscientiously conform. 

As we survey the conference after 300 
years we see first the generally unhappy 
consequence of legislating in church 
The framework of 
operation made it inevitable that the 
failure should result in a curtailment of 
the liberty of conscience and action of 
the dissidents and in the condemnation 
of many of them to the eviction and sup- 
pression to which they had in fact sup- 
jected Episcopalians a decade before. 
There is another side to this relationship, 
and subsequent events have shown that 
it need not have these unhappy and un- 
justifiable implications. On the other 
hand, it certainly did so in the seven- 
teenth century. 


matters by civil law. 


The conference also brings into focus 
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the dangerous identification of unity 
with uniformity which can still play such 
havoc in our churches today. Naturally, 
a church has to have consensus on many 
matters. It cannot become a cacophony 
of discordant voices. On the other hand, 
in lesser points of exposition or practice 
there may surely be a degree of flexibility 
without denial of unity. A_ metrical 
psalm, a prose psalm, or both? a marriage 
with ring or without? a surplice, Geneva 
gown or ordinary suit?—surely these are 
not which to divide the 
church by conformity or nonconformity. 
In fact, even a uniform order can and 
will develop wide varieties in spite of the 
legislators. But it is better to avoid the 
confusion at the very 


matters on 


outset, and even 
within the more general framework to 
deal with sufficient flexibility and not 
with too little. Otherwise our denomina- 
tional Savoys can all lead to similar dis- 
ruptions. 

This raises the third point that there 
are in fact indifferent matters or unde- 
cided points on which a church may 
rightly take order but in relation to 
which it must always remember the rela- 
tive nature of its order. At Savoy both 
sides were led to contend for valid prin- 
ciples, the Anglicans for the lawfulness 
of accepted decisions, the Puritans for 
the right to resist or correct such de- 
cisions if they have no clear and binding 
biblical sanction. But unfortunately each 
party could see only the validity of its 
own position, where both were needed. 
Thus a church may prescribe a surplice 
or a Geneva gown for the sake of de- 
cency and due order. Most ministers 
will find it a lesser duty to abide by the 
accepted ruling until a majority may 
later change it. Yet this ruling obviously 
cannot be advanced as a biblical and 
therefore an absolute provision which 
makes it impossible to allow any freedom 
for tender consciences to which it is 
rightly or wrongly offensive. In sum, a 
positive obligation should not be imposed 
with respect to things indifferent. 

A more depressing aspect of the Con- 
ference, as we view it in retrospect, was 
the predominance and consequent mis- 
chief of the desire for mastery and basic 
obstinacy displayed on both sides. Here 
we note that both Puritans and Angli- 
cans displayed a basically wrong con- 
formity and failed to overcome the prob- 
lem by the true conformity on both sides 
which might well have solved it. The 
wrong conformity manifested was that of 
conformity to the world and its practices, 
to the kind of spirit against which the 
Lord plainly warned his disciples: “It 
shall not be so among you.” In this re- 





spect Savoy would have been a happier 
and more fruitful conference if there had 
been a genuine nonconformity on both 
sides. The conformity which would 
have solved the problem ‘is that of con 
formity to the mind and spirit of Christ 
If the 


readiness for sacrifice, 


conviction, learning, zeal, and 


which were di 
verted to the prosecution of ecclesiastical 
causes, had been harnessed to this ful 
fillment of discipleship at a deeper level, 
it is hard to see how even the animosities 
and very real differences of Savoy could 
finally have prevailed. 

A final historical lesson of Savoy is 
that of the serious consequences of 
failure. Neither party derived any ulti 
mate benefit from the disruption, nor did 
the cause of the Gospel in the land at 
large. Deprived of the erudite and 
the settled church en- 
tered on a period of lethargy and medi 
ocrity which left it ill-prepared for the 
Great Awakening in the century which 
followed. Indeed, it suffered a more 
permanent theological and ecclesiastical 
injury which has hardly been made good 
by the more recent development of 
powerful evangelical group within it. On 
the other hand, Puritanism itself also 
entered on evil days, and it displayed 
such strange impotence in the face of the 
rationalistic deism and Unitarianism of 
the succeeding generation that, while 
there were great individuals like Isaac 
Watts, traditional nonconformity played 
only a minor part in the great wave of 
evangelism and missionary endeavor 
which was to mark the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the providence of God we cannot 
but say, of course, that even the results 
of this unfortunate conference were over- 
tuled for good. Yet, on a human reckon- 
ing, we can certainly see little profit 
compared with the great release of spirit- 
ual power that might have come had 
there been a real humbling before the 
divine Word and Spirit, and a genuine 
reconciliation, not a mere ecclesiastical 
arrangement. In such circumstances, all 
would have been ready to accept defeat 
from the human angle; but the Lord 
would have been the Victor, and there- 
fore al! would have been victors in him. 

If there is a final lesson, it is that in 
such situations we should not miss this 
higher conformity to the Lord and his 
Word, and therefore that we should be 
content with no less than this higher and 
more meaningful triumph. 

Grorrrey W. BroMiILey 
Professor of Church History 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, California 
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The long-forming United Church of 
Christ, a merger of the Congregational 
Christian Churches’ General Council 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, declared its constitution in 
force at a Fourth of July ceremony that 
highlighted the new church’s third Gen- 
eral Synod in Philadelphia. 
Consummation left approximately one- 
Additional church convention reports are 
found in this issue, beginning on p. 28. 


third of all Congregational Christian 
churches outside the fold. 

“The majority of Congregational 
Christian churches which have not yet 
voted are expected to join the union 
within a year,” said a United Church 
statement. 

By June 1, stipulated deadline for 
balloting on the new church constitu- 
tion, 3,889 Congregational Christian 
churches had voted. Of these, 3,547 
were said to have voted for the merger 
and the constitution, while 342 voted 
negatively. Among Evangelical and Re- 
formed synods, 32 out of 33 voted ap- 
proval (lone dissenter: the Magyar 
Synod). Ratification required approval 
by not less than two-thirds of the 
Evangelical and Reformed synods and 
two-thirds of the Congregational 
churches voting. 

One report said that of the 1448 
churches which let the June 1 dead- 
line pass without balloting, many were 
regarded as “small” or “rural” congrega- 
tions. Among those who voted against 
the constitution was the largest of all 
the Congregational Christian churches, 
a 3,500-member congregation in Cali- 
fornia, plus a 2,200-member church in 
Massachusetts, another in California 
with 1,900 members, and one in Con- 
necticut with 1,800. 

Dissenting churches have banded to- 
gether in one of two newly-created 
fellowships, or both: the National Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches and 
the Conservative Congregational Chris- 
tian Conference. 

The Congregational Christian churches 
which have voted negatively or which 
have abstained (officially or unofficially) 
have a combined membership of approx- 
imately a quarter-million or more. All 
Evangelical and Reformed congregations 
became a part of the new church 
automatically. 

A United Church spokesman said that 
the 3,547 Congregational Christian 
churches voting affirmatively had a total 
constituency of 1,107,966. 


United Church Declares Constitution in Force 


GENERAL SYNOD ELECTS FIRST PRESIDENT 


Dr. Ben Mohr Herbster, 56, pastor 
of the Zion Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Norwood, Ohio, was 
elected first president of the United 
Church of Christ. 

Delegates to the new church’s third 
General Synod chose Herbster for a 
four-year term. He had been proposed 
by the synod’s nominating committee 
and he defeated by a vote of 513 to 
165 Dr. James E. Wagner, Evangel- 
ical and Reformed president since 
1953, whose name was placed in 
nomination in an unexpected move 
from the floor. Wagner had served as 
co-president of the United Church 
with Dr. Fred Hoskins of the Con- 
gregational Christian General Council 


during the first four years of the 
United Church. 

Herbster has served the Norwood 
church for the last 30 years. He was 
a member of the commission which 
drafted the United Church consti- 
tution and he has served as co- 
chairman of the church’s Executive 
Council. 

Herbster is a graduate of Heidel- 
berg College in Tiffin, Ohio, and 
Central Seminary in Webster Groves, 
Missouri. He did graduate work at 
Ohio State University, McCormick 
Theological Seminary and Chicago 
Theological Seminary. He was 
awarded a doctor of divinity degree 


by Heidelberg. 
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That figure, added to the 814,124 
members currently credited to the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed constituency gives 
the United Church a membership of 
nearly 2,000,000 and makes it the sev- 
enth largest U. S. denomination. 

This month’s five-day united synod 
was preceded by simultaneous meetings 
of the 12th General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and the 
biennial meeting of the Congregational 
Christian General Council. 

The meetings saw America’s oldest 
Christian foreign missionary society take 
on a new name and assume a new 
responsibility as the world-wide repre- 
sentative of the United Church. The 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, founded in 1810 by 
New England Congregationalists but 
always operated as an _ interdenomina- 
tional, interracial agency, voted to be- 
come the Board for World Ministries of 
the merged church. It is also assigned the 
task of carrying on work previously done 
by the Evangelical and Reformed Board 
of International Missions. Deletion of 
“missions” was viewed as significant. 

Several other also 


agencies were 


merged, but certain corporate functions 
will continue on a separate basis. Legal 
technicalities entail perpetuation of the 
Congregational Christian General Coun- 
cil and the Evangelical and Reformed 
General Synod. 

The last big legal hurdle was cleared 





only a few days before the constitution 
was scheduled to be declared in force. 
Federal Judge Edward J. Dimock of 
New York dismissed a suit aimed at bar- 
ring the church merger. Litigation over 
the proposed merger extended over 12 
years. Dimock ruled that the issues had 
been decided in a 1955 state court 
ruling. 

The Philadelphia Synod, attended by 
some 750 delegates, elected the first off- 
cers of the United Church and adopted 
its first budget. Although the church was 
“formed” four years ago, most of its 
operations were never consolidated. 

The United Church constitution pur- 
ports to preserve the local church auton- 
omy preferred by Congregationalists, 
but opponents of the merger have pro- 
tested that excessive hierarchal control is 
inevitable. The constitution assigns to 
the General Synod the task of correlating 
its churches’ work in home and foreign 
missions, social action, higher education, 
stewardship, and public relations. 

Both the Evangelical and Reformed 
and the Congregational Christian denom- 
inations the results of earlier 
unions. The former came into being in 
1934 with the uniting of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. The Con- 
gregationalists were merged with the 
Evangelical Protestant churches in 1925 
and six years later with the Christian 


Church. 


were 
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Methodist 
Church, largest U. S. denomination, 
now tops 10,000,000. Dr. Harry Den- 
man, general secretary of the Meth 
odist General Board of Evangelism, 


@ Membership in The 


said last month that membership re- 
ports from 73 of the denomination’s 
some 100 conferences indicated that 
the milestone had been passed. Total 
Methodist membership reported in 
1960 was 9,910,741. 


@ The Lutheran World Federation’s 
Executive Committee held its annual 
meeting in Warsaw last month, the 
first such gathering in Eastern Europe, 
and the Polish Radio promptly sought 
to avail itself of a propaganda op- 
portunity. A statement was broadcast 
by Bishop Zoltan Kaldy, head of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church’s south- 
ern district, asserting that it was 
“significant” that the committee’s ses- 
sions were held in a Communist coun- 
try. Kaldy attended the meeting as a 
guest. His church is represented on 
the committee by Dr. Lajos Ordass, 
former presiding bishop and former 
head of its southern district. Ordass 
did not attend. He has retired from 
public life since the Communist gov- 
ernment in 1958 withdrew recogni- 
tion from him as head of his diocese 
and church. 


@ Doctrinal discussions looking to- 
ward pulpit and altar fellowship be- 
tween the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod and the newly-merged Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church are planned 
early next year. 


@ The World Council of Churches’ 
next Faith and Order Conference, 
fourth in a series started in 1927, will 
be held in a Middle Eastern city in 
1963. Exact site and date have not 
been announced. 


@ The Maryland Baptist, publication 
of the Baptist Convention of Mary- 
land, will appear weekly beginning 
January 1. It is now published twice 
a month. The move runs counter to 
the current trend toward less frequent 
publication among religious periodi- 
cals. The Maryland Baptist has a 
current circulation of about 14,500. 


@ Delegates to last month’s National 
Conference of the Association of 





PROTESTANT PANORAMA 











Council Secretaries adopted a state- 
ment calling to the attention of the 
National Council of Churches of- 
ficials “the growing urgency of and 
need for the earliest possible publi- 
cation by the NCC of an attractively 
composed and simply written bro- 
chure setting forth from our Christian 
standpoint what Communism means, 
what the positions of the NCC are, 
on this subject, and some specific 
things which our state and local coun- 
cils, and churches can do to meet 
the issue.” The association is a fel- 
lowship for employed secretaries and 
staff members of interdenominational 
organizations cooperating with the 


NCC. 


@ A ham-and-turkey dinner attended 
by 3,000 persons in Spokane’s Colli- 
seum highlighted preparations for a 
15-day crusade by evangelist Torrey 
Johnson, to begin September 17. 


@ U. S. Methodists will dispatch a 
35-member evangelistic team to Nor- 
way next month for a week of preach- 
ing and visiting just prior to the 
meeting of the World Methodist Con- 
ference in Oslo, August 17-25. 


@ A number of large Protestant 
churches are reported to have with- 
drawn from the Louisville Area Coun- 
cil of Churches in protest against its 
retention of Dr. N. Burnett Magruder 
as executive director. Some churches 
have withdrawn financial support and 
a few ministers have quietly with- 
drawn from their positions on the 


council’s committees. The disafhilia-- - 


tions represent a disagreement with 
Magruder’s so-called ultra-conserva- 
tive views and his membership in the 
controversial John Birch Society. 


@ Two top officials of the National 
Council of Churches are calling for 
a “massive surge of concern at the 
grass roots” to secure federal funds 
for public schools and to reject as- 
sistance to parochial schools. The ap- 
peal was made by the Rev. Dean M. 
Kelley, director of the NCC Depart- 
ment of Religious Liberty, and Dr. 
Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary 
of the NCC’s Division of Christian 
Education, in a letter to 500 leaders 
of the 34 Protestant and Orthodox 
council constituents. 
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Amish and Mennonites 
Leaders of the Old Order Amish paid 


visits to federal government officials in 
Washington last month hopeful of ‘and 
ing a way to win exemption from the 
Social Security program, which they op 
pose on religious grounds. 

They won the sympathy of Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which includes the Social Security Ad 
ministration. But the Senate defeated a 
proposed amendment to the Social Secur 
ity Act to exempt members of the Old 
Order Amish. 

Ribicoff told the delegation that some 
thing should be done to provide for such 
exemption and he promised to investigate 
ways in which legislation could be 
drafted that would be acceptable to his 
department and still permit the Amish 
to withdraw from the compulsory gov- 
ernment program. 

The Senate had already rejected by 
voice vote an amendment offered by 
Democratic Senator Joseph S. Clark of 
Pennsylvania and Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona. Objections 
had been raised that such exemption 
would be difficult to administer. A num- 
ber of bills are pending in the House, 
however, and Clark said that since less 
than 20 members of the Senate were 
on the floor when the amendment lost, 
an attempt may be made again next year. 

The Amish first came under the com- 
pulsory Social Security program when it 
was extended to self-employed farmers in 
1954. Many have carried their opposi- 
tion to the point of refusal to pay the 
tax. As a result, the U. S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service in several instances seized 
their horses when tax agents could not 
find bank accounts or other assets to 
attach. 

Tax agents were criticized for taking 
the horses, but they contended that until 
Congress amends the law, they had no 
alternative but to collect the mandatory 
tax by whatever means possible. 

As proposed by Clark, the amendment 
would have permitted the filing of a 
certificate of exemption by “any individ- 
ual who is a member or adherent of 
any recognized church or religious sect 
the tenets or teaching of which forbid 
its members or adherents from accept- 
ing social insurance benefits of the type 
provided by the insurance system estab- 
lished by Title II of this Act.” 

Clark said the amendment would af- 
fect only a few hundred members of 
the Amish sect. He declared that if re- 
ligious objection to war is recognized 
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in military service legislation, 
tious opposition to the Social Security 
system should also be recognized. 
While in Washington, Bishop David 
Z. Fisher of Christiana, Pennsylvania, 
told newspapermen that the Old Order 
Amish Mennonites prefer to drop “Men- 


conscien- 


nonite” from their name. 
“Just call us Amish,” he said, “be- 
cause the Mennonites have gone so 


modern nowadays that they are far away 
from us.” 

The Amish (who pronounce it ah- 
mish) derive their name from Jacob 
Ammen, a Mennonite preacher of the 
1690’s in Switzerland and the Palatinate, 
who preached a return to the original 
teachings of Menno Simons, founder of 
the sect, including the practice of “shun- 
ning” those who departed from strict 
adherence to rules of the church. 

Menno Simons was a Roman Catholic 
priest in the Netherlands who joined 
the Reformation in 1630 and became a 
leader of the Anabaptists. The Amish 
first came to America about 1737. Old 
Order members still hold to the use of 
the horse and buggy, have no electricity 
or other modern conveniences in their 
homes, and adhere to plain dress, using 
hooks and eyes rather than buttons. The 
men wear broad-rimmed hats and beards, 
the women long, dark-hued dresses. 

Although many Mennonites today can 
scarcely be distinguished in dress or 
forms of worship from other church- 
goers, there are some Old Order Men- 
nonites who still cling to old-fashioned 
ways, and there are a few—particularly 
the Stauffer Mennonites—who still hold 
to the horse and buggy and cannot be 
distinguished from the Amish. 

Accordingly, Mennonites and Amish 
are often confused, and confusion about 
the Amish is further increased by the 
fact that some, who still call themselves 
Conservative Amish Mennonites, have 
broken with the Old Order, and have 
taken to the use of automobiles, although 
they still wear conservative garb. 

There are also the “Beachy Amish,” 
named for the bishop who led their 
revolt in 1927, who are Old Order in 
every respect except for the use of cars. 

The group in conflict with Social 
Security are Old Order Amish who have 
made no concessions to modern progress 
and retain seventeenth-century customs 
of speech and worship. Although three- 
fourths of the members of this sect now 
live outside the original area of settle- 
ment in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
they speak Pennsylvania Dutch in their 
homes and use a very archaic High 
German in their worship services. 


Kirchentag in Berlin 

The divided city of Berlin was ex- 
pected to be a focal point of East-West 
tensions this week as thousands of Prot- 
estants sought to assemble there for the 
tenth German Evangelical Church Day 
Congress (Kirchentag). 

The five-day assembly, which ordin- 
arily draws church-goers from both East 
and West Germany, is now being 
branded a “cold war maneuver” by the 
Communists. The question of whether 
to hold the meeting in East or West 
Germany has been the source of a per- 
ennial controversy. 

Early this month, it was reported that 
East German authorities would refuse 
to allow special trains to bring West 
Germans into Berlin for the occasion. 
East Germans have been warned against 
entering West Berlin for the sessions. 


Catholic Praise 


The International Catholic Film 
Office awarded its Berlin Festival Prize 
this month to an American Lutheran 
motion picture, “Question Seven,” which 
depicts present-day pressures against a 
Protestant minister and his son in Com- 
munist East Germany. 

The movie, produced in Germany by 
Louis de Rochemont Associates for Lu- 
theran Film Associates of New York, 
also received a prize from a special youth 
film festival held in conjunction with 
the Berlin event. In the United States 
it has been given an “A-1” rating and 
a “special accolade” by the Catholic Le- 
gion of Decency. 

During a reception for participants in 
the Berlin festival, Julius Cardinal Doepf- 
ner, Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, 
joined Hans Gerber, film commissioner 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
and Lutheran Bishop Otto Dibelius of 


Per Capita Rank 


The 1961-62 edition of Stew- 
ardship Facts, published by the 


National Council of Churches, 


ranks U. S. Protestant denomina- 
tions of 100,000 or more members 
as follows, according to annual per 


capita giving: 


Church of the Nazarene $135.51 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 104.51 
Reformed Church in America 103.23 
Presbyterian, U. S. (Southern) 99.42 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod) 93.89 
United Presbyterian........ 82.30 
Evangelical and Reformed 80.92 
Augustana Lutheran. 

American Lutheran.... 

Congregational Christian 
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Berlin in stressing the churches’ great 
interest in the moral and religious poten- 
tialities of the motion picture. 

At the time, the churchmen 
criticized American-made “biblical” films 
as sensationalized, sugar-coated versions 
unsuited for promoting the message of 


the Gospel. 


same 


The Roman Voice 


Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
daily newspaper, is marking its 100th 
anniversary of publication. 

As part of the observance, Pope John 
XXIII granted members of the staff a 
special audience and hailed the paper 
for having “erected a fine monument or 
robust faithfulness to the Holy See.” 

The precise nature of its link to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has been the 
subject of long controversy, for although 
it is generally regarded as the voice of 
the church, Osservatorre Romano resists 
being tagged “official.” 

Shortly before his resignation as editor 
last year, Count Giuseppe Dalla Torre 
declared: 

“Osservatore is a Catholic newspaper 
in which the Holy See publishes its 
official bulletins. Nothing else.” 

The editor-in-chief, Raimondo 
Manzini, and his two assistants are said 
to have “complete freedom save in cer- 
tain vital issues dealing with church 
policy which are subject to the rules 
and regulations of diplomacy.” 

Osservatore was started by two polit- 
ical refugees—Nicola Zanchini and Giu- 
seppe Bestia. both lawyers—who came 
to Rome after King Victor Emmanuel 
II’s Italian nationalism had brought 
about the downfall of the papal states. 
They sought to publish a paper for the 
papal government which then ruled 
Rome and the surrounding Lazio prov- 
ince. In 1884, Pope Leo XII purchased 
the paper from its two founders. It has 
grown to become one of the world’s 
most widely-quoted periodicals, marked 
by austere format and literary quality. 

Staffers still write with pens, never 
typewriters, but the printing equipment 
is among the most modern in Europe. 

Osservatore Romano is one of the very 
few publications capable of putting out 
virtually any text in any language. As 
far back as 1870, its printers were able 
to publish the Pater Noster in 250 lan- 
guages, using 180 different alphabets. 

Offices are in a modest, two-story, 
white-brick building just to the right of 
St. Ann’s gate at the Vatican. 

Osservatore Romano is the only daily 
paper allowed in Roman Catholic semin- 
aries and innumerable other institutions. 
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Convention Circuit 


At Seattle—The 102nd annual synod 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church rati- 
fied merger negotiations for the proposed 
new Lutheran Church in America. 

The proposal was carried by a vote of 
495 to 21. All 


church had pres iousl\ voted in tavor of 


13 conferences of the 


the merger. A two-thirds majority of the 
delegates at the synod was required for 
final ratification. 

Involved in the impending union with 
United 


Church in America, the Finnish Evan 


\ugustana are the Lutheran 


gelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Sy 
nod), and the American Evangelical! 
Lutheran Church. The emerging de- 


nomination will be the largest Lutheran 
group in America with a baptized mem 
bership of approximately 3,250,000. 

Present plans call for final conventions 
of the four uniting churches in Detroit 
immediately prior to the constituting 
convention of the new church, scheduled 
June 28 to July 1, 1962. 

Immediately after the merger vote had 
been taken, the delegates unanimously 
approved a plan to unite Augustana 


Rock I}li- 


nois, with three seminaries of the other 


Lutheran Seminary, Island, 


Lutheran 
Illi- 


nois; Suomi Theological Seminary, Han 


bodies involved in the union: 


Theological Seminary, Maywood, 


cock, Michigan; and Grand View Theo 
Des 


The latter two already have merged their 


logical Seminary, Moines, Iowa. 


faculties with those of the Maywood 
seminary, but Augustana seminary will 
continue to function in Rock Island until 
a permanent site has been secured for 


the new institution. 


Delegates were urged to bring “the 
greatest possible strength” into the 
merger. 

“This will be done,” declared Dr. 


Malvin H. Lundeen, president of the 
618,000-member 
tion, “only as we seek to maintain every 
aspect of our work at the highest possible 
level of continuing and advancing effec- 


Augustana denomina- 


tiveness during these days of change- 
over.” 

Delegates adopted resolutions defend 
ing the National Council of Churches 
against charges of Communistic infiltra- 
tion but urging the NCC to re-study its 
policy of making pronouncements on 
political, social, and moral issues. 

The FBI was commended for a recent 
statement “indicating its confidence in 
the policy and personnel” of the NCC. 
[t also was pointed out that the American 
Heritage Foundation and the Freedoms 
Foundation have made special awards to 
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the council “as evidence of appreciation 
of the NCC’s contribution to our na- 
tional life.” 

The study on pronouncements, a reso- 
lution said, should include the possibility 
and advisability of issuing “policy af- 
firmations” or “principles of concern” to 
member bodies which might, in turn, 
form the basis of pronouncements by the 
individual denominations. 

It was further recommended that “ex- 
cept in instances of common concern 
when more prompt action is imperative,” 
statements by the NCC should be made 
as “pronouncements” only after approval 
by the their 
allied units, and should then carry the 
names of the approving groups. 


member communions or 


Delegates approved a proposed amend- 
ment to the membership basis of the 
World Council of Churches, to be acted 
upon at the WCC’s third assembly in 


New Delhi, November 18-December 6. 


The Plush Curtain 


A severe indictment of the in 
difference of the Western world to 
the poverty and human misery pre 
vailing in underprivileged coun- 
tries was sounded at a missionary 
service of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church during its annual synod 
in Seattle. 

“The billion people living in the 
West behind the plush curtain of 
the world’s highest standard of 
living,” said the Rev. Rudolph C. 
Burke, “peer out occasionally to 
gather statistics, organize commit- 
tees, and send good will ambassa- 
dors abroad, but stop short of any 
action which might endanger our 
own accent on luxury.” 


Burke’s remarks came following’ ° 
his installation as executive direc- 
tor of the denomination’s Board of 
World Missions. 


We cannot communicate 
Christ,” he said, “unmindful of the 
squalor, sickness, and suffering in 
which men who were created in 
the image of God live.” 

Burke startled delegates 
with a graphic illustration of the 
population explosion: 

“By 1980 the Chinese will re- 
place us as the world’s most num- 
erous race. Marching four abreast 
past a given point at double time, 
there would never be an end to 
the march, for the Chinese popu- 
lation growth is more rapid than 
the procession could ever be.” 


also 
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Lundeen characterized the amendment 
as a strengthening of the conservative 
element in the membership basis. 

Another resolution asserted that “there 
is no theological principle that can be 
used, in any legalistic manner, to de- 
termine whether or not Red China 
should, at this time, be recognized or 
admitted to the United Nations Organi 
zation. 

Still another resolution noted that the 
Augustana church had supplied only 
about half of its quota of active duty 
chaplains to the armed forces and en 
couraged pastors who qualify to consider 
volunteering for such service. 


At Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 
Merger-oriented conversations with the 
nation’s two largest Presbyterian bodies 
were authorized by the Reformed 
Church in America at its 155th annual 
General Synod. 

The church went on record as not 
being ready “at this time to commit her- 
self” to church union, but instructed its 
stated clerk and executive committee to 
carry on conversations with the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(Southern). 

Delegates voted to continue support of 
the National Council of Churches, but 
expressed criticism of the council for hav 
ing “consistently persisted in making 
statements of principle regarding purely 
political matters in which they infer that 
they are speaking for all Protestants.” 

The General Synod’s committee on 
overtures took “favorable cognizance” of 
criticisms of the NCC that it speaks for 
all Protestants, and asserted that the 
NCC often “fails to represent authori 
tatively the views of large and over- 
whelming numbers of members within 
the constituent denominations.” 

The delegates expressed “unalterable 
opposition” to “communism and all Com- 
munist-inspired activities tending to riot 
ous conduct, class antagonism, racial 
hatred, discrimination, and disloyal and 
treasonable action.” Full support was 
declared for “responsible and firm meth 
ods for exposing and opposing Com- 
munist subversive activities in our gov 
ernment, our free institutions, and our 
civic life.” 

In other action, the General Synod 
voted to request the Voice of America, 
now said to be broadcasting the Koran in 
the Middle East in the Arabic language, 
also to broadcast the Christian Scriptures 
in the Arabic language in that part of the 
world. 

A “Covenant for Open Occupancy” 
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was adopted, stressing that housing dis- 
crimination is “inconsistent with Chris- 
tian integrity.” Local churches were 
called upon to promote the covenant by 
getting signatures. Those who sign the 
pledge promise “to support with all 
means possible” efforts to eliminate race 
as a determining factor in a person's 
right to make a home in any community. 
Signers also agree “to declare to our 
neighbors our convictions” and that they 
“would welcome new residents, provided 
they are of good character, without re- 
yard to race, religion or national origin.” 

The General Synod also accepted a 
report of its Christian action committee 
by recognizing that “sit-ins in our coun- 
try for the purpose of social justice are 
exceptional expressions of suffering love 
wherein the nonviolence of method and 
righteousness of purpose demand our 
support through intercessory prayer, and, 
when possible, through participation.” 

The amended basis of membership 
proposed for the World Council of 
Churches was endorsed by the General 
Svnod. 

Outgoing church president Henry Bast 
reported that baptized membership total- 
led 324,413 last year—a gain of 3,404 
over 1959. He said the total included 
225,927 communicant members and 
98,486 baptized noncommunicant mem- 
bers. The denomination, he added, now 
has a total of 897 local congregations. 

In his report, Bast declared that the 
church, which up to about 10 years ago 
administered only to Dutch people or 
their descendants, “has finally broken out 
of its shell and is preaching to all 
people.” The church was founded in 
1628 by early Dutch settlers in New 
York as the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church. 


At Long Beach, California—The paci- 
fist Church of the Brethren, at its 175th 
annual world assembly, adopted a reso- 
lution committing itself to a more active 
peace program in a world “armed to the 
teeth.” 

With this phrase, outgoing conference 
moderator Charles E. Zunkel had pre- 
sented a proposal from one of the 
church’s districts that a study be made of 
pacifism as a political force. 

The 900 delegates did not concur that 
pacifism could, or should, become such 
a force, but they did agree that the 
church should study ways to step up its 
peace action. 

Announcement was made of a three- 
year survey to discover what the church’s 
more than 200,000 members feel and 
think about the purpose of the church. 


Results of the study will form the basis 
of the church’s 1965-70 program, said 
Dr. Calvert N. Ellis, chairman of a goals 
and program committee. He declared 
that 10 pilot projects will be launched 
later this year to determine what the 
average member visualizes as the denomi- 
nation’s mission. 

Delegates did not favor placement of 
an official church representative in 
Washington, but they did express the 
opinion that the church should be more 
outspoken on legislative matters. 

A statement was adopted warning 
against the use of public funds for 
schools operated by religious groups. 
“We believe,” the statement said, “that 
all religious persuasions flourish best 
when their support comes from sources 
which do not impair their freedom.” 


At Anderson, Indiana—In a resolution 
strongly supporting the public school 
system, the Church of God with head- 
quarters in Anderson, Indiana, went on 
record as opposing federal or state aid for 
the operation of parochial and other 
private elementary and secondary schools. 
The resolution was adopted by the 
church’s policy-making General Minis- 


Gospel Satellites 


Use of communication satellites 
to bring religious telecasts to every 
part of the world is forecast by 
the dean of Protestant missionary 
radio broadcasting. 

Dr. Clarence W. Jones, director 
of the third annual World Con- 
ference of Christian Communica- 
tions, said it was “only realistic” 
for missionary broadcasts to prepare 
for this revolutionary development 
within the next 10 years. 

The world’s first missionary tele- 
vision station has already been li- 
censed in Quito, Ecuador, to be 


operated by station HCJB, pioneer 
missionary radio station. The sta- 
tion has seven transmitters. Jones’ 
prediction foresees use of rocket- 
launched, orbiting satellites 
in place of transmitting towers, 


and 


remote 


broadcasters 
reach more 


thus enabling 
telecasters to 
areas. 

The World Conference on 
Christian Communications at- 
tracted some 250 missionary radio 
executives, technicians, artists, and 
lecturers to the campus of Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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terial Assembly at the denomination’s 
annual meeting. 

Citing public schools as an “indispens- 
able means of providing an educational 
opportunity for all children,” the reso- 
lution declared: “We recognize the great 
problems now being faced by the public 
schools and urge provision for increased 
resources for the operation and improve- 
ment of these schools within a framework 
of proper safeguards.” 

“We are further concerned,” it con- 
tinued, “that the historic principle of 
church-state separation be maintained 
and we urge all branches of the govern- 
ment to avoid an infringement of the 
ideal of religious liberty which would 
inevitably arise when taxes paid under 
compulsion by all people are used to aid 
non-public schools.” 

Delegates voted to hold a world con- 
vention of the Church of God in 1963 at 
a European site to be chosen later. 


At Minneapolis, Minnesota—Delegates 
to the 65th annual conference of the 
Lutheran Free Church voted to hold a 
congregational referendum which will 
decide whether to pursue union negotia- 
tions with the new American Lutheran 
Church. The question of the LFC’s 
union with the three other bodies that 
joined to form the ALC has been the 
subject of long debate. Twice before the 
church has rejected continuance of nego- 
tiations. 

Dr. John M. Stensvaag, church presi- 
dent, said he would favor the merger. 
He declared that the “spiritual emphases 
in the new church, the good experience 
in working together, the rising threat of 
hostile world forces, have strengthened 
my conviction that we . . . can safeguard 
our heritage and serve our Lord best by 
entering the larger fellowship.” 

Stensvaag took note of “two elements 
of opposition” to union—one which “traf- 
fics in vilification and misrepresenta- 
tion” and another composed of faithful 
members “who have honest doubts.” He 
called on LFC members to “not become 
involved” with the first group but to 
“respect and weigh carefully” the 
opinions of the second element. 


At St. Paul, Minnesota—The Baptist 
General Conference of America voted 
relocation and expansion of Bethel Col- 
lege and Seminary on a new suburban 
St. Paul campus. 

The expansion program may cost up to 
$12,000,000. In adopting the conference 
board of education recommendation, 
delegates also accepted the enrollment 
goal of 1,200 college and 200-300 semi- 
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nary students by 1971. During the past 
school year, the college had 695 students 


and the seminary, 126. 


it Toronto—The General Assembly of 
in Canada 
registered opposition to the income tax 


the Presbyterian Church 
exemption granted by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to members of religious orders 
who have taken vows of poverty. 
Following a recommendation from the 
denomination’s board of evangelism and 
social action, the assembly urged the 
government to erase the section of the 
law which grants such exemptions. The 
called the 
“‘nequalities, abuses, and  discrimina- 


board’s report exemptions 
tion.’ 

“There are 2,904 (religious) teachers 
in Alberta schools alone who benefit by 
this,” the Rev. William Lawson told the 
assembly. “This means a subsidy to re- 
y the government of 
Canada amounting to millions of dollars.” 


ligious orders by 


The assembly voted to accept an 
American Presbyterian merger-discussion 
proposal to the extent of naming ob- 
servers. Three persons are to be ap- 
pointed by the assembly moderator to 
join in talks about church union with the 


United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 
Delegates were warned that the 


church’s accumulated debt had reached 
$422,756 and that nothing was being 
done to liquidate it. The warning came 
from Dr. J. L. King, chairman of the 
administrative council, who opposed an 
increase for the board of home missions. 

Meanwhile, the assembly voted to 
raise ministers’ stipends from the present 
minimum of $3,100 a year plus home 
and travel allowance to $3,900. Churches 
were asked to give this goal priority in 
financial considerations. 

Any possible action on whether to 
ordain women was deferred for another 
A committee was asked to 
make a detailed study. Last year’s assem- 
bly sent the question to the denomina- 
tion’s 48 presbyteries for an opinion. A 


two vear»s. 


tally showed 26 presbyteries were against 
the ordination of women, 14 were in 


favor, and 8 made no reply. 


At Green Lake, Wisconsin—In a presi- 
dential address at the 77th annual con- 
ference of the Evangelical Free Church 
of America, Dr. Arnold T. Olson cau- 
tioned against merger movements based 
more on administrative efficiency than on 
the unifying power of a return to the 
Bible. 

“The tragedy of the ecumenical move- 
ment,” he declared, “is that it comes at a 
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time when the church senses its inade- 
quacy. It is a movement caused by panic 
rather than by power. It is being done 
in the name of administrative efficiency 
rather than the unifying power of a 
return to the Bible.” 

Conference delegates endorsed transfer 
of all missions property in Congo to 
native Christians and relocation of the 
denominational seminary from Chicago 
to Deerfield, Illinois. 


At Florence, Alabama—Delegates to 
the 131st annual General Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
approved a report asserting the denomi- 
nation’s belief that “a present involve- 
ment to consider organic union (with 
other churches) would be inadvisable.” 

The report was in response to an in- 
vitation from the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. for Cumberland 
Presbyterians to enter into merger nego- 
tiations. 


At Winona Lake, Indiana—The Gen 
eral Association of Regular Baptist 
Churches accepted 73 new congrega- 
tions into membership at its 30th an- 
nual conference. The association now 
has 992 churches with about 150,000 
constituents. 

Nearly 2,000 registered delegates were 
on hand for the conference, which 
lauded the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee for its “continuing vigi- 
lance over our American freedoms.” 

In a resolution, the delegates com- 
mended the committee for its work “in 
the exposure of subversive organizations 
and their efforts and movements in this 
country,” and for its “loyalty in the 
performance of duty.” 

The conference program included a 
showing of the controversial film, “Oper- 
ation Abolition,” produced with the co- 
operation of the House committee. 


At Glenside, Pennsylvania—The Or- 
thodox Presbyterian Church marked its 
25th anniversary with special observances 
at its annual General Assembly. The 
Rev. John Murray, professor of system- 
atic theology at Westminster Theological 
Seminary, was elected moderator. Mem- 
bership was reported to have increased 
from 10,670 to 11,175 during the past 
year. The church was formed in 1936 
by a group of ministers and elders who 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. under the leadership of 
the late Dr. J. Gresham Machen. 


At Bonclarken, North Carolina—Dele- 
gates to the 157th annual General Synod 
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of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church authorized creation of a depart 
ment of church extension to co-ordinate 
and accelerate establishment of new con 
gregations. also authorized 
study of a proposal to construct an old 
people’s home and endorsed a ministers’ 
retirement plan. Charles R. Younts, a 
layman, was elected moderator. Attend 
ing the synod were about 400 ministers 
and elders from 11 southern states where 
the church has most of its members. 


Delegates 


At Esko, Minnesota—Some 1,000 per 
sons converged on the town of Esko to 
attend the national convention of the 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of 
America. Esko has a population of 500 
and no hotel. Makeshift sleeping quar 
ters were set up in feed barns, tents, 
basements, and even saunas (Finnish 
steam baths). Most of the convention 
sessions were devoted to evangelistic serv 
ices, Religious News Service reported. 


The church has about 8,000 members. 


At Washington, D. C.—A move to 
reorganize the Swedenborgian church by 
establishing a full-time permanent head 
quarters office was adopted at the 138th 
annual meeting of the General Conven 
tion of the New Jerusalem in the 
U.S. A., official name of the denomina- 
tion. The church, which has existed in 
the United States since 1792, has until 
now moved its offices from city to city 
along with its officers as they were 
elected. The new central office will be 
located, for the time being, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A study will be 
made to determine a permanent located 
to serve the small (about 5,000 mem- 
bers) but far-flung denomination whose 
58 churches are located in 35 states and 
three provinces of Canada. The church 
follows the teachings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg (1688-1772), Swedish philoso- 


pher, writer, and scientist. 


At New York City—Nathan H. Knorr, 
president of the Watchtower Bible and 
Tract Society, told nearly 93,000 Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses gathered inside and 
outside Yankee Stadium for the closing 
rally of a six-day assembly that the 
United Nations is “united in name only” 
and must close ranks “under the king- 
dom of Jehovah God” for survival. A 
highlight of the closing events of the 
Witnesses’ United Worshipers District 
Assembly was the baptism, by total im- 
mersion, of 1,732 men and women in 
Orchard Beach, the Bronx, which auto- 
matically makes the converts “ministers” 
of the sect. 
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Mountain Music 


An estimated 125,000 persons gath- 
ered on the lower slopes of North Caro- 
lina’s Grandfather Mountain for the 
37th annual “Singing on the Mountain” 
program of Gospel music and message. 

The state highway patrol estimated 
that there were 70,000 persons congre- 
gated at one time and that in all some 
125,000 persons visited the mountain 
during the day-long program on Sunday, 
June 25. 

The turnout was an all-time record 
which probably establishes “Singing on 
the Mountain” as the world’s largest 
regularly-scheduled hymn sing. It was 
begun as a Bible class outing by Joe Lee 
Hartley, 90-year-old owner of Grand- 
father Mountain. 


Communism and Religion 


A study of communism aimed at com- 
batting its spread and influence will be 
part of the curriculum at all Roman 
Catholic schools in the Cleveland area, 
beginning in the fall. 

Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, superin- 
tendent of the Catholic Diocesan School 
Board, ordered that communism be 
taught in Grade 8 and Grade 12 as part 
of the regularly-prescribed religion 
courses. 

A textbook which will be used, ac- 
cording to Elwell, recalls the testimony 
of Dr. Frederick Charles Schwarz, exec- 
utive director of the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade, before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
May, 1957. 

Schwarz said he believed communism 
should be taught in American schools 
“with a moral directive in the same way 
that a medical student is taught that can- 
cer is evil, that tuberculosis is evil, and 
education about them is directed to their 
elimination and defeat.” 


Pilgrimage Awards 


Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, past president 
of the Baptist World Alliance, was hon- 
ored as “Clergy Churchman of the Year” 
by the Religious Heritage of America 
organization during its annual Washing- 
ton pilgrimage last month. 

Perle Mesta, Washington hostess, for- 
mer ambassador to Luxembourg, and a 
Christian Scientist for the last 15 years, 
was given the “Churchwoman of the 
Year” award. 

The “Lay Churchman of the Year” 
honor went to Robert G. Storey, former 
law school dean at Southern Methodist 
University. 

Special communications citations were 


presented reporter-John Wicklein of The 
New York Times, Miss Florence Reif, 
religious program director for the NBC 
radio network, and Archer Speers, re- 
ligion editor of Newsweek magazine. 


Barth’s Successor 


Religious News Service reported last 
month that Professor Helmut Gollwitzer, 
a member of West Berlin’s Free Univer- 
sity, may receive a call from the theo- 
logical faculty of Basel University to 
succeed Professor Karl Barth, 
Swiss theologian. 

Gollwitzer was said to have confirmed 
that he had been proposed by the uni- 
versity as a successor to the 75-year-old 
Barth, who is about to retire. Gollwitzer 
added, however, that he had not yet re- 
ceived an ofhcial offer from Swiss state 
authorities. 

A prominent leader of the anti-atomic- 
armament wing of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, the 52-year-old 
Gollwitzer is one of the chief opponents 
of Bishop Otto Dibelius and is a strong 
critic of West German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer. 


noted 


Showdown Ahead 


A paperback edition of the Gospel of 
John taken from The New English Bible 
is being issued by Eyre and Spottswoode, 
Ltd., of London, the Queen’s official 
publishers. The issuance promises a 
showdown over publishing rights to the 
NEB, the copyright for which is held 
by the presses of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

Eyre and Spottswoode claims that a 
royal patent granted in 1577 gave it the 


right to publish the book. 
The Verdict 


Ex-gangster Mickey Cohen, whose 
brief brush with Christianity became a 
part of court testimony, was convicted 
of income tax evasion last month in Los 
Angeles. 

A witness had testified that Cohen 
was offered $10,000 by evangelist Billy 
Graham “to turn Christian.” The wit- 
Mrs. Eleanor Churchin, later 
acknowledged she had invented the 
story as a publicity gimmick for a book 
she was promoting. 


ness, 


PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Dr. Clarence S. Gillett, 
66, Congregational Christian mission- 
ary educator in Japan for the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions; in Sendai, Japan. . . 
the Rev. William Thomas Walsh, 83, 
retired Protestant Episcopal rector; in 
Middleton, New York. Walsh, a con- 
vert from the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, was known for his healing 
meetings. 


Appointments: As president of 
Eden Theological Seminary, Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Fauth . . . as president of the 


International Christian University in 


Japan, Dr. Nobushige Ukai . . . as 
president of Canadian Nazarene Col- 
lege, the Rev. Arnold E. Airhart . . . 
as dean of the Southern California 
School of Theology, Dr. F. Thomas 
Trotter . . . as dean of students at 
Western Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Henry Ten Clay . . . as Titus Street 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Yale Divinity School, Dr. Jaroslav 
Pelikan . . . as associate professor of 
history at Calvin College, Dr. Dirk 
Jellema . . . as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation, Raymond C. Hopkins. . . 
as executive secretary of the Depart- 


ment of the Laity of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches, Ralph C. Young... 
as educational director of the National 
Association of Christian Schools, John 
F. Blanchard, Jr. . . . as minister of 
the Menlo Park (California) Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Cary Weisiger III 
. as minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, Dr. 
Bryant M. Kirkland . 
of motive [sic], national magazine 
of the Methodist Student 
ment, the Rev. B. J. Stiles. 


. as editor 


Move- 


Elections: As executive secretary 
of the Lutheran World Federation, 
Dr. Kurt Schmidt-Clausen . . . as 
moderator of the Church of the 
Brethren, Dr. Nevin H. Zuck . . . as 
president of the Reformed Church 
in America, the Rev. Norman E. 
Thomas . . . as moderator of the Bap- 
tist General Conference, the Rev. 
John A. Wilcox . . . as moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Dr. Robert Leishmann Taylor . . . as 
president of the Baptist Convention 
of Ontario and Quebec, Dr. Emlyn 
Davies . . . as president of the Asso- 
ciated Gospel Churches of Canada, 
the Rev. John F. Dempster . . . as 
president of the National Conference 
of the Methodist Student Movement, 
Wayne Proudfoot. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Bible Book of the Month 


ECCLESIASTES 


Like Proverss, the Book of Ecclesiastes 
belongs to the category of wisdom litera- 
ture, a description of which was given 
by the present writer in CHRISTIANITY 
‘Oct. 26, 1959). The interested 


reader mav be referred to that article. 


Topay 


CANONICITY 


From the times of the Jewish rabbis, 
doubt arose as to the canonicity of this 
book. And even after the ascension of 
Christ, disputes took place in the circles 
of Jewish scribes. According ta tradition 
the matter was settled by the synod of 
Jamnia in a.v. 90 to the effect that 
Ecclesiastes rightly belonged to the canon 
of Scripture. 

It must frankly be confessed that the 
book presents serious difficulties to the 
believer. Viewed superficially it appears 
to be heterodox, even in direct contrast 
with the rest of Old Testament and—for 
Christians—also of the New Testament. 

The main theme is stated in 1:3: 
“What profit hath a man of all his labor 
which he taketh under the sun?” Evi 
dently the reply seems to be given in 
the preceding verse: 
saith the Pre: acher, vanity of vanities; all 
’ The Hebrew word translated 
“vanity” (hebel) basically means that 
which is hollow, has no real essence. 
And the repetition of the word in “vanity 
of vanities” is the Hebrew way of ex- 
pressing the superlative. Therefore, utter 
vanity (is everything)! If this is the last 
word the conclusion must needs be—then 
it is not worth while to live and work; 
then there is nothing worth while to 
strive after: then also the sacrificial death 
of Christ is vanity of vanities. 

Some scholars do not hesitate to call 


“Vanity of vanities, 


is V anity! 


the book the pessimistic Song of Songs, 
or the most heretic book of the third 
century B.c. (the alleged date of origin). 
Reformed theologians are convinced, 
however, that, nothwithstanding all that 
a rationalistic approach brings to the con- 
trary, the book is an integral part of the 
written Word of God. In spite of stub- 
born opposition it maintained its place 
in the canon, and there must be a special 
reason for this as many books aspired to 
canonical status in those times, even 
books pretending to have dignified men 
of the past as their authors. The book 
has a specific message also for the twen- 
tieth century and, as Gordis remarks, 
Koheleth (the Hebrew for Ecclesiastes) 
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speaks to the modern age across an inter- 
val of 2,000 years with the immediacy 
of contact of a contemporary ( Koheleth, 
the Man and his World, New York, 
1955, p. vii). Although this writer dif- 
fers from the general trend of Gordis’ 
book, he fully agrees in this respect. 

Let us try then to find out the rele- 
vant message. 


TITLE 


The name Ecclesiastes derives from the 
Greek translation called the Septuagint, 
followed by the Latin Vulgate. This pur- 
ports to be the Greek and Latin equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew qohelet. Qahal in the 
Old Testament has the same meaning as 
the Greek ekklesia which may mean a 
gathering of the (Greek) people and is 
used in the Old Testament also of the 
people of Israel as the chosen people of 
the Lord and thus broadly equivalent to 
the ekklesia, the church of the New 
Testament. Thus the translation “preach- 
er” for qgohelet which we find in most of 
our modern versions and “ecclesiastes” in 
the old versions. 

The difficulty is, however, that the 
contents of the book do not exhibit the 
characteristics of a sermon (e.g., the 
words of the prophets) but, as has been 
stated above, of wisdom literature. 

The form qohelet is feminine. This 
may point to an explanation according to 
which reference is made to an office, 
rather than to a person. In this case the 
reference is made to the office of a 
speaker in an assembly of people, not 


necessarily of a religious nature. Accord-. 


ing to this plausible explanation, the 
content of the book is to be regarded 
as the product of the address(es) or lec- 
ture(s) of an exponent of wisdom, not 
a preacher in an ecclesiastical gathering. 


UNITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK 


Because there are so many variations of 
thought and mood within the book, as 
well as alleged inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, the unity and integrity have 
often been challenged through the ages. 

Bickell devised the theory that the 
pages of the original book became dis- 
arranged and that the proper order has 
never been restored. Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the book presents 
the unsystematic record of debates be- 
tween men of varying temperaments. 
Others defend the view that there is a 
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multiplicity of authors, or that because 
of the heterodoxy many interpolations 
were made to render the book acceptable 
to orthodox Jewry (cf. Gordis, op. cit., 
pp- 6, 69 ff.), or that pagan philosophers 
introduced the “objectionable” parts. 

Scholars find it increasingly difficult, 
however, to explain how such a compli 
cated process, as envisaged in the above 
named theories, could take place in the 
comparatively short time since the alleged 
time of composition (third century B.c.) 
and the time of Ben Sirach (190 B.c.) 
when the book had attained “at least 
quasi-canonical authority” according to 
Gordis. 

The general tendency today is, there- 
fore, against the atomization of the book 
and for a growing recognition of its basic 
unity. Some scholars still have doubts in 
regard to the first verse which forms the 
title, and the epilogue (12:9-14). These 
parts are generally regarded as the work 
of the editor. In The Interpreter’s Bible 
(Vol. V), the possibility is considered, 
however, that the epilogue “might be the 
author’s own postscript of self-commen- 
dation ‘in the gnomic style.’ Ben Sirach 
has a similar piece of a self-appreciatory 
nature (51:13-22) at the end of his 
work.” Eissfeldt (Einleitung, 1956, p. 
608) is of the opinion that the author, 
following the model of Egyptian wisdom 
writers, may have provided the super 
scription in 1:1 himself. 

It would seem, therefore, that accord 
ing to excellent modern scholars the 
whole is to be regarded as a unity which, 
at the same time, offers a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the integrity of the 
book. Thus another solution will have 
to be found for the apparent incoherency 
and self-contradiction (see below). 


MEANING AND COMPOSITION 


To grasp the meaning and the way the 
book is composed to convey that mean- 
ing, we have to know what the problem 
is that awaits solution. 

The wisdom of Proverbs promises a 
long and blessed life to its adherents. 
The Book of Job (another wisdom book) 
struggles with the problem of the suffer- 
ing of the righteous which is apparently 
in conflict with the promises of Proverbs. 
Samuel Cox has aptly titled his book on 
Ecclesiastes, The Quest of the Chief 
Good. Apparently everything “under the 
sun” is subjected to change—nothing is 
of lasting value. How then can there 
be a chief and lasting good? 

The present writer is convinced that 
the golden key and the Ariadne-thread 
through this seeming labyrinth is to be 
found in the assumption that the author 
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is conducting a dialogue—with himself, 
just as the Book of Job contains dialogues 
between Job and his friends. 

The “heterodox” statements can then 
be explained as being doubts expressed 
by the author when he places himself 
on an intramundane, empirical, philo- 
standpoint. The “orthodox” 
enomes on the other hand must be re- 
garded as products of the light that 
breaks through in revelation. Just as in 
the Book of Job not every word can be 
taken as normative (e.g., when Job curses 
the day of his birth), so in Ecclesiastes 
due regard should be paid to the fact 
that here too the author struggles with 
himself. The context of Scripture is to 
be kept constantly in mind, as well as 





si phical 


the ultimate outcome of the struggle. 

The author describes honestly his ex- 
ploits to find the chief good in wealth, 
in sensual pleasures, in wisdom, and so 
forth, but nowhere is he able to find 
lasting satisfaction. The wisdom from 
“under the sun” is not in a position to 
solve his difficulties. This implies that he 
longs for the wisdom from “above the 
sun.” 

It is noteworthy that he firmly believes 
in God right through the book. There is 
not the slightest doubt that God will 
bring everything into judgment. It must 
strike every reader with what respect 
Ecclesiastes speaks of the “house of God” 
(5:1), the place where the wisdom from 
above the sun is preached. This verse 
is to be regarded therefore as a pivotal 
text and one of the highlights. 

Just like the author of the Book of 
Job, the Preacher has his ups and downs, 
but just as in the case of Job, “all’s well 
that ends well.” In the epilogue we hear 
“the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man” 

12:13). 

This is the solution, so far as the stage 
of revelation in the Old Testament can 
bring it. The chief good is the fear of 
God and the keeping of his command- 
ments. 

Aptly Professor Schilder has said that 
Ecclesiastes stands at the extreme end of 
the wall of wailing in Jerusalem. The 
author’s own philosophy has failed mis- 
erably, and his heart pines for Christ 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge (Col. 2:3). 


If we 


conclusion of the 


are honest, we must confess 
that even we who walk in the glorious 
sunlight of the revelation in Christ some- 
times feel inclined to say, “vanity of 
vanities”—what does man gain by all 
the toil at which he toils under the sun? 
Then it is that Ecclesiastes speaks the 





language of our own soul and we thank 
God that we may experience what he 
pined for. 

Far from being the song of skepticism 
and pessimism, this book shows the way 
to conquer skepticism and paves the way 


for the Gsopel. 


ANALYSIS 


In The New Bible Commentary, G. S. 
Hendry says that this book defies any 
logical analysis. According to our West- 
ern standards there certainly is no logical 
sequence of ideas. We have a collection 
of loosely connected maxims, held to- 
gether by the central idea. It is as if the 
intense struggle and confusion in the 
soul of the author are reflected in the 
book. 

If we try to suggest an analysis, let 
the reader remember that this is only 
an effort to combine the whole with the 
central idea. We follow the analysis 
of Cox: 

1. The prologue, where the problem is 
stated (1:1-11). 

2. The first section, the quest in wis- 
dom and pleasure (1:12-2:26). 

3. The second section, the quest in 
devotion to the affairs of business (3:1- 
5:19). 

4. The third section, the quest in 
wealth and in the golden mean (6:1- 
8:15). 

5. The quest achieved (8:16-12:7). 

6. Epilogue, in which the problem of 
the book is conclusively solved (12:8-14). 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


In the allotted space it will be impossible 
to treat this subject exhaustively. For 
readers of CurisTIANITY Topay, such 
details need not be the main interest 
in any case. It is presumed that they 
want to know the meaning of the book. 
Allow us therefore to state only briefly 
that the general conviction, also of Re- 
formed theologians, is that Ecclesiastes 
is one of the youngest books of the Old 
Testament. Its Hebrew represents the 
latest stage of development in biblical 
Hebrew and the closest approximation to 
Mishnaic Hebrew (Gordis). The whole 
tenure and background of the book 
moreover does not suggest the time of 
Solomon but a time in which mental 
depression and skepticism prevailed. The 
mentioning of “the son of David, king in 
Jerusalem” (1:1) and of “the king over 
Jerusalem” (1:12) are regarded as a lit- 
erary device common in the Near East. 
Usually the third century B.c. is re- 
garded as the time of origin. If this 
theory is accepted, the real author is 
unknown. 













CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


FURTHER STUDY 
The book by Gordis (mentioned in the 


article) is one of the best and one of 
the most up-to-date from the viewpoint 
of liberal Jewish scholarship. The same 
applies to the article on Ecclesiastes in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, where we find 
a liberal exposition from the Christian 
viewpoint. For those who can read Dutch 
there is the scholarly commentary of 
G. C. Aalders of the Free University, 
Amsterdam. Helpful also is the New 
Bible Commentary and the relevant vol- 
ume of Die Botschaft des Alten Testa- 
ments. The above-named book by Cox 
can be recommended as a good exposi- 
tion, although it may be out of print. 
S. Du Torr 

Teologiese Skool 

Potchefstroom, South Africa 





Newest of the 
Pocket Books 


A POCKET BOOK 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Compiled by 
G. Ernest Thomas 





Would you 
Master? Then what does one do? 


This newest of the Pocket Books is an inspir- 


be a better disciple of the 


ing and helpful book describing, through 
quotations, poetry and Scripture, the re- 
quirements of discipleship. 


96 pages. Vest pocket size. Imitation leather 
binding. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Cheer Roo 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5,Tenn. 


Sermon Outlines 







Just what you need—busy 
pastor,seminary student, Bible 
teacher, missionary, young 
people’s leader, evangelist, 
Sunday school teacher and Bible 
believer and lover. 


COVERS EVERY 
IMPORTANT BIBLE DOCTRINE 


102 outlines, each completely developed. Scripture- 
centered, easy to present and follow. Complete list 
of 102 subject titles free of charge. You will be 
amazed at their soul-searching scope. These Bible 
Study Outlines conserve your time and give you 
an astonishing revelation of deep spiritual truths. 


Seven series of 14 outlines or more. Each only 
50c, All 7 series yours for $3.50. Order one or all 7 
today. A sample will convince you of the value 
of them all. 


Endorsed by Rev. Wendell P. Loveless, Dr. M. R. DeHaan, 
Rev. Theodore H,. Epp and other leading evangelicals. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


poke in Medians 


TOYNBEE RECONSIDERS—BUT CRITICS REMAIN 


Reconsiderations, by Arnold Toynbee (Oxford, 1961, 740 pp., $10), 
is reviewed by C. Gregg Singer, Professor of History, Catawba College. 


In this volume Dr. Toynbee is to be 
highly commended for the serious effort 
which he has made to meet the objec- 
tions of his many critics. Few historians 
have so openly and so fully stated the 
criticism leveled against their positions as 
has Professor Toynbee. Of course, many 
of these criticisms were contradietory and 
it would have been impossible for him 
to meet them all. 

Just how much, if at all, has Profes- 
sor Toynbee changed the position which 
he enumerated in the earlier volumes? 
In the opinion of this reviewer his basic 
conception of history remains essentially 
as it was. This is not to say that it has 
not been modified, or that he has not 
made important concessions to some of 
his critics. This is far from the case and 
there is much evidence that Dr. Toynbee 
has taken the criticisms to heart. 

If the essential structure of his philos- 
ophy of history remains unchanged, then 
in what areas has he made the conces- 
sions? It would seem that he has lessened 
his insistence on forcing all other civ- 
ilizations into the Hellenic mold, and 
hence some deviations at this point 
would be allowed. 
the structure of previous cultures and re- 
grouped them (see pp. 546, 561). 

Furthermore, Toynbee has definitely 
changed his view concerning the higher 
religions. In his earliest volumes he tried 


He has also recast 


to account for higher religion in terms 
of civilizations, seeing such religions as 
a mechanism by which civilizations pro- 
vided for their own reproduction. He 
now sees that this was in error and that 
no longer are the higher religions the 
“chrysalises” into which disintegrating 
civilizations enter in the last stage of 
their dissolution and from which a new 
civilization would subsequently emerge. 

Of particular interest is Toynbee’s 
chapter on the history and prospect of 
the Jews. And it is here that many will 
continue to take issue with him, par- 
ticularly his Jewish critics. His char- 
acterization of contemporary Judaism as 
a fossil type of culture does not in itself 
place Toynbee in the rank of anti- 
Semitism, but it is susceptible to great 
misunderstanding in the hands of those 
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who do not understand his basic position. 
His refusal to see Judaism in perspective 
lies at the heart of his difficulty at this 
point. 

Actually Toynbee’s weakness in re- 
gard to Judaism as a community and cul- 
ture stems from an even greater weak- 
ness in his refusal to recognize that the 
Jews were God’s chosen people and that 
they hold a unique place in history. For 
Toynbee, they represent no more than 
an ancient culture which has had its day 
and which gave birth to two other re- 
ligions, Islam and Christianity. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the 
fundamental weakness in Toynbee’s 
whole approach is theological. Not only 
does he take a radical attitude toward 
the Scriptures and refuse to recognize 
their inspiration or authority, but he also 
rejects supernaturalism in regard to 
Christianity. He even goes so far as to 
admit that he has a preference for Jew- 
ish beliefs as against those of Christianity 
and openly states his opposition to any 
claims of deity for Jesus Christ. There is 
no specific biblical point of view in 
Reconsiderations. There is no interpre- 
tation of human history from the point 
of view of the Word of God, and for the 
Christian this latest book by Dr. Toyn- 
bee must be a tremendous disappoint- 
ment. Whether or not he sets forth a 


philosophy of history, he certainly does-- 


not set forth a theological (much less a 
Christian) conception of history. 
Nevertheless this book is rewarding for 
the Christian scholar, minister, or lay- 
man who would understand how mod- 
ern man would interpret his own past 
without the aid of the Word of God. 
We may not agree with Dr. Toynbee, 
but we must be fully informed of what 
he is thinking for his position has many 
adherents. C. Greco SIncER 


TO CHART A COURSE 


Bible Guides, edited by William 
Barclay and F. F. Bruce: No. 1, 
William Barclay, The Making of 
the Bible; No. 7, George Knight, 
The Prophets of Israel (1) Isaiah; 
No. 11, John Paterson, The Wis- 
dom of Israel; No. 13, C. L. Mit- 
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ton, The Good News (London: 
Lutterworth Press, and New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1961, 96 pp. ea., 
$1 ea.), is reviewed by William 
Sanford LaSor, Professor, Old 


Testament, Fuller Seminary. 


Bible Guides endeavors to present in 
22 volumes the “total view” of the Bible, 
presenting “the purpose, plan and power 
of the Scriptures” (Vol. 1, p. 6). The 
work does not aim to be a commentary 
but a guide for nontheologically- 
equipped readers to help them under- 
stand the component parts of the Bible. 
The contributing scholars seek to exam- 
ine, explain, and give expositions of the 
respective portions of Scripture for which 
they are responsible. 

To judge from the first four volumes 
to be published, the authors are doing 
a commendable job. The writing is clear. 
nontechnical, and set in up-to-date 
terms. The reader, though he may have 
been ignorant of the Bible at the begin- 
ning, will certainly know something of 
its form, composition, and message, and 
he will not find the reading tedious. 

In Volume 1, Professor Barclay tells 
of the making of the Old and New 
Testaments. The general conclusions of 
source criticism are accepted, and the 
Pentateuch is “D+JE+H+P” (p. 21). 
The description of the emergence of 
Scripture (or canonization) is well told. 
In the case of the New Testament, Bar- 
clay works his way through oral tradi 
tion, a bit of “Form Criticism,” the writ- 
ing of the books, and the process of 
canonization, finally to discuss the de- 
cision to retain the Old Testament as 
part of the Christian Scriptures. He 
closes with a presentation of the au- 
thority and Christocentricity of Scripture. 

In Volume 7, Professor Knight opens 
with a discussion of the purpose and the 
plan of Isaiah, with references to 
“Second-Isaiah,” “Third-Isaiah,” and the 
“Little Apocalypse.” The “unity” of 
Isaiah is “a unity of revelation despite its 
diversity of origin, period and style” (p. 
38). The exposition that follows is filled 
with fine insights. Concerning the “Serv- 
ant” passages, and referring specifically 
to Isaiah 43:22-23, the author says, 
“That is why we can declare with con 
viction that the fourth Servant poem, 
that passage which we call for conven- 
ience ‘Isaiah 53,’ coming as it does at 
the end of Second-Isaiah’s long and in- 
tensive argument, is a picture, not so 
much of Israel, as of God Himself!” (p 
90). 

Volume 11, by Professor John Pater 
son, is an enlightening work on the 
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Wisdom Literature in the Old Testa- 
ment, specifically Job and Proverbs. The 
general introduction to this genre is 
much too short (pp. 11-12), but con- 
tains the fine statement that “Wisdom 
Literature the effort of the 
Hebrew mind to understand and explain 
ill that exists.” Of the expositions, I find 
that of Proverbs more stimulating. Ref- 


represents 


rences to “serious dislocation of the text” 
p. 21), and to Elihu’s speeches as “an 


intrusion in the work” (p. 43), will 
cause some evebrows to lift, as will the 
statement that Proverbs 22:17—23:14 


is “clearly indebted to” and “seems to 
have been ‘lifted’ straight from” the Wis- 
dom of Amenemope (p. 61). 

Volume 13, by Principal Mitton, is 
the only one of the New Testament 
volumes to appear thus far. His approach 
first he 
presents Jesus of Nazareth, then the 
faith of the Church, and then the writ- 
ten records. But what, after all, do we 
know of Jesus or the faith of the Church 
xcept from the written records? The 
1uthor uses Mark for the outline, and 
adds details from the other Synoptics. He 
discusses the message of Jesus, the para- 
bles, and the miracles, and concludes 
with the person of 
Christ. Concerning the healing miracles 
he takes a strong position supported by 
‘incontestable evidence” (p. 87), but 
his position on the nature miracles seems 
to beg the question (p. 91). 

The presence of critical theories with 
which we not agree should not 
lead us to deprive ourselves of the rich 
values we can find in these works. 

WiiuiaM Sanrorp LaSor 


THEY LIVE AGAIN 


Makers of Religious Freedom in the 
17th Century, by Marcus L. Loane 
(Eerdmans, 1961, 240 pp., $4), is 
reviewed by W. S. Reid, Professor 
of History, McGill University, 
Montreal. 


is interesting and revealing: 


an evaluation of 


may 


This work recounts the lives of four 
nen who fought for religious liberty 
igainst an overbearing episcopacy in the 
seventeenth century: Alexander Hender- 
son, Samuel Rutherford, John Bunyan, 
ind Richard Baxter. Bishop Loane has 
ilready shown his ability to make his- 
torical characters live in his writings and 
these studies reveal the same facility of 
pen. No Christian can read this work 
without receiving encouragement and 
inspiration. 


In some places, however, the accounts 
suffer somewhat from compression, as for 
instance when the author deals rather 








cursorily with the Resolutioners and the 
Remonstrants in Scotland (p. 86). Also 
the writ of habeas corpus was enacted 
in 1679, long after Bunyan was impris- 
oned in 1661 (p. 131). 

These, however, are mere details. This 
book attracts interest not solely because 
of its story, but because an Anglican 
bishop is its author. If his attitude to 
nonepiscopalians had prevailed in 1661 
and even prevailed now, a very different 
story could today be told concerning 
English-speaking Protestantism the world 


over. W. S. 
HUNGARY'S REAL CHURCH 
The Lean Years: A study of Hun- 


garian Calvinism in Crisis, by Gyula 
Gombos (The Kossuth Foundation, 
1960, 131 pp., $3.50), is reviewed 
by Bela Vassady, Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


REID 


The life and death issue of the 
Church of Jesus Christ behind the iron 
curtain is whether she can remain the 
Servant Church of the Servant Lord 
without at the same time being degraded 
into a servile Church. The book of Gyula 
Gombos gives a dramatic description of 
political and religious events in Hungary 
after World War II. It describes how the 
East gradually took over political control, 
how a “new theology” was developed in 
order to justify the servile attitude of the 
church leaders, and how the divine war- 
fare of the Church was more and more 
given up by subjecting it to the interests 
of a God-defiant and self-reliant totali- 
tarian welfare state. “The brave confes- 
sors of 1956” were crushed by Russian 
tanks, and the Church today is again 
under political control—in fact, much 
more than ever before. Yet the real 
Church, the Servant Church of the Serv- 
ant Lord is still alive awaiting her politi- 
cal liberation. 

Today we cannot have free contacts 
with that real Church. Her official dele- 
gates to international and ecumenical 
church conferences are men_ rubber- 
stamped by the Communist government. 
The voice of these men, however, is not 
at all identical with the silenced voice of 
the real Church. Gombos’ book makes 
this clear to the reader at many points. 
Nevertheless the declaration of this si- 
lenced Church could be heard at least in 
1956! And it is spiritually enriching to 
be made acquainted with the basic prin- 
ciples of that declaration. Members of 
the free churches in a free country 
should avail themselves of it. Such read- 
ing will make them more appreciative of 
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their precious heritage and more devoted 
to the cause of liberating their captive 


Christian 


brethren with 


weapons ot a 


nonworldly warfare. Beta VaAssapy 


HISTORY PLUS A THEOLOGY 


[he Life and Teaching of Jesus, 
by Edward W. Bauman (Westmin 
ster, 1960, 240 pp., $3.95), is re- 
viewed by George Eldon Ladd, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical T heology, Fuller 


[ heological Seminary. 


The purpose of this book is 
cover what 


“to dis 
the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth and his message” 


can be known of 
cp. 11). However, this is not a purely 


historical 


study. Bauman 


frequently 
raises the question of the theological 
meanings of the historical events. At 
points, he is very helpful. He acknowl- 
edges the centrality of the Incarnation. 
“God took on flesh in a particular person 
who became the center of a particular 
event that is his supreme revealing act in 
man’s life. This revealing act is the cen- 
ter of history because it gives meaning to 
all of history and reveals God’s purpose 
for history” (p. 223). These words, if 
they reflect Bauman’s own views, could 
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not be made by a Bultmann. Again, Bau- 
man faces squarely and at points help- 
fully the question of the Resurrection. 
Although he does not know what hap- 
pened to the dead body, he insists upon 


Bodilv 


Any theory of visions does not fit the 


the necessity of Resurrection. 


facts. However, Bauman only creates 
confusion by saying that Mark’s Gospel 
belittles the importance of the Empty 
Tomb (p. 113) without explaining what 
he means. 

Having admitted the reality of these 
suprahistorical events in history, Bauman 
nevertheless boggles at other lesse1 
events. Jesus’ miracles of healing are ex- 


plained not as acts of the incarnate God 
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but as due to Jesus’ insight into the 
nature of healing which modern medi- 
cine has yet to attain (p. 70). Nature 
miracles are explained either rationalis- 
tically or as a result of Jesus’ unsur- 
passed insight into the ways of nature 
(p. 71). The question of the manner 
of Jesus’ birth is not interpreted as a 
creative act of God but is left unresolved 
in “Christian agnosticism” Cp. 53). 
Bauman’s discussion is superficial 
when, in favor of a moral theory, he dis- 
misses the possibility of a substitutionary 
view of the Atonement as unworthy of 
God (p. 105 f.). He confuses the Mes- 
sianic terminology by leaving the “Son 
of man” without definable content and 
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Rejoice and be glad for God has said, 
“Let there be light,” and there was 
light. Such is the power of His Will, 
even to personify the Light of His 
love in flesh to dwell among us, full 
of grace and truth. Let us not turn 
from the Light which is born within 
us by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Let not the Light be hid under a 
basket; let the city on top of the hill 
be seen. In the face of all impending 
doom let us walk as children of Light 
without fear. Though the earth be 
swallowed up in the midst of the sea 
or in a ball of fire, the Church prevails 
against all things, even the gates of 
hell. Let there be Light. 
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substituting “Messiah” for “Son of man.” 
He creates a false impression in saying 
that the statement “Jesus is God” “is no 
where made by Jesus or by any writer in 
the New Testament” (p. 201; cf. O. 
Cullmann, Christology, chap. 11: “The 
Designation of Jesus as ‘God’”). He 
leaves the problem of the Fourth Gospel 
in confusion by stating that it is “a syn 
thesis of traditional Judaism, Hellenism, 
and sectarian Judaism” coming from the 
second century (p. 209) which never 
theless records the inner consciousness 
of Jesus (p. 213). In view of John 
12:25, it is difficult to see how one can 
say, without qualification, that “eternal 
life is present and not future” (p. 215) 

Georce Exvpon Lapp 


HOUSE DIVIDED 


Thy Brother’s Blood, by Larry Ward 
(Cowman, 1961, 227 pp., $3.75), 
is reviewed by Henry W. Coray, 
Author of Son of Tears. 


Here is a Civil War saga from the pen 
of the editor of World Vision Magazine 
and vice president of Information Serv 
ices of World Vision, Inc. The plot is 
intriguing. Out of a Baltimore famil\ 
one brother representing the North finds 
himself pitted against another brother 
marching with the Confederate forces 
under Stonewall Jackson. You might 
know that the two would meet on the 
field of battle—with a surprising result 
One could wish that the writer had nar 
rated his story with a smoother flow, 
fresher expression, and had sheared away 
the clichés. The vignette of Stonewall 
Jackson stands out as the book's best 
feature. Henry W. Coray 


ZEN, SYMPTOM OF CRISIS 


West, by Christmas 
Humphreys (George Allen and Un- 
win, 1960, 207 pp., 2ls.), is re- 
viewed by Lit-Sen Chang, Lecturer 
in Oriental Religions, Gordon Di- 
vinity School. 





Zen Comes 


The author is not unknown to thos 
in the West who are interested in Bud 
dhism. He is Founder-President of the 
Buddhist Society in London and author 
of Zen Buddhism which appeared in 
1949. The present book is for the most 
part a hodge-podge of the author's 
letters to the society members and notes 
of his talks to the Zen class about themes, 
problems, and aspects of Zen teaching. 
In addition there are several short arti 
cles which first appeared in The Middl: 
Way, the organ of The Buddhist Soci 


ety. Because the book lacks systematic 
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presentation, the reader may readily note 
its overlappings and confusions, although 
the author has “to a small extent graded 
the sections from simple to more ad- 
vanced in theme or treatment” (p. 17). 
The book may well serve as a report 
about the way in which Humphreys’ Zen 
class works; it is not, however, relevant to 
nor deserves wide hearing by the ordi- 
nary reader. Moreover, there is nothing 
original in Zen teaching, either in prac- 
tice or theory. 

The position of the book is so decep- 
tive that it would require a volume to 
criticize its perverse teaching and 
slanted thesis. For instance, the author 
says: “Zen practice has no use of God. 
Zen finds no use for that concept. . . . 
Look to no person or Person or God for 
help” Cp. 74). “In the West it is nec- 
. to remove the personal God- 
concept and all that it implies of sal- 
vation by faith alone” (p. 203). Obvious- 
ly, he is entirely blind to the desperate 
need of a Saviour to break down “the 
middle wall of partition between us” by 
his precious blood. Thus we perfectly 
agree with him when he considers him- 
self as “the incompetent but blindly 
courageous leader of the blind” Cp. 17). 
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But “can the blind lead the blind? Shall 
they not both fall into the ditch?” (Luke 
6:39). 

Strange to say, after World War II, 
Zen found its place in the West as a 
study of serious interest and has a pe- 
culiar fascination for weary of 
conventional religion and philosophy. 
This is surely the symptom of the 
spiritual crisis of modern men. The Light 
is come into the world, and men, being 
deceived by the plausible teachings of 
Zen, comprehended it not, loved darkness 
rather than Light, because their deeds 
were evil. From this book, one sees a 
miserable picture of a Zen follower prob- 
ing in the darkness while alleging at- 
tainment of so-called enlightenment 
(Wu, in Chinese; Satori, in Japanese), 
(The reviewer is speaking as a convert 
from Zen to Christianity.) Even Carl G. 
Jung, Western scholar and psychiatrist 
who is sympathetic to Zen, wrote these 
words: “We can never decide definitely 
whether a person is really enlightened 
or whether he merely imagines it, we 
have no criterion of this” (cf. his for- 
ward to Dr. Suzuki’s Introduction to 
Zen, p. 15). Thus as there is no cri- 


terion, man can test his 


minds 


in no way 
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inward impulse and determine which is 
of God and which of evil. To tell him, 
therefore, to look within, to discipline 
the Mind itself, to make it its own 
master through insight into its nature, is 
to engender not only a spirit of mysticism 
but a guide which will lead man to 
destruction. This is why the author de- 
clares on the one hand that “Zen is the 
One creative life in a new form”; but on 
the other hand that “the difficulties ahead 
are enormous” (p. 202); “as it becomes 
more popular and the quantity of litera- 
ture increases, the quality will steadily 
deteriorate” (p. 206); “in the U. S. A. 
. it has already degenerated . . . into 

a foolish and rootless cult” (p. 201). 
Lit-S—en CHANG 

METHODISM AND MISSIONS 

The Christian Mission Today, a 

symposium (Abingdon, 1960, 288 

pp-, $3), is reviewed by Harold B. 

Kuhn, Professor of the Philosophy 


of Religion, Asbury Theological 

Seminary. 

This volume embodies a series of 
studies, written by 21 contemporary 


writers who seek to assess the world mis- 
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| follow. 


sion of the Church of our day, with 
special reference to the manner in which 
Methodism is seeking to fulfill that task. 
It is intended as a guide to ministerial 
training, as that training is directed to- 
ward the goal of acquainting the candi- 
with the 
Christian activity. 


date extent and nature of 


The opening chapter, “Contemporary 
Theology and the Christian Mission,” is 
designed to afford, we suppose, a general 
orientation for the series of studies which 
Its author deals at some length 
with the several theological approaches, 
particularly of “neo-orthodoxy” (a term 
lacking in precision) and _ liberalism. 
Historic orthodoxy receives little atten- 
tion, and the reader is left with the feel- 
ing that it has little in the way of con- 
structive word to speak to the contempor- 
ary missionary situation. The author 
seemingly is of the persuation that 
some form of “neo-liberalism” offers the 
best all-round approach to the non- 
Christian world. 

Chapters two and three deal, respec- 
tively, with the relation of Jesus Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit to the world- 
mission of the Church. The two writers 
seek to present a form of “Christian 
Realism” in their respective areas. One 
is tempted to wonder whether both chap- 
ters are not limited by a lack of precise- 
ness in definition. The 11] ensuing chap- 
ters set forth, in area by area, the con- 
ditions which confront missionary ac- 
tivity in the world of our time. As such, 
they are what they were projected to be, 
quite informative surveys, combining 
suggestions for challenges which face us 
in the days ahead. 

The reviewer found himself intrigued 
by a number of paragraphs in the chap- 
ters of Part D—that is, in chapters 15 
to 20. The authors, particularly of chap- 


ter 15, “Materialism and Secularism,” 
and of chapter 18, “Younger Churches 
and New Nations,” have made some 


exceedingly penetrating analyses of the 
contemporary and have probed 
areas in Western culture. 
Equally instructive is Dr. Stephen Neill’s 
chapter 21, “The Urgency of This Mis- 
sion Today.” 

Read as a survey of what is, this 
volume has merit for readers beyond the 
boundaries of the church which has 
sponsored it. As a critique of much of 
the world scene, the book has much to 
offer. If it has any overall weakness, I 
would say it is in the absence of preci- 
sion at the point of what should be 
the essential content of the Christian 


Evangel. 


scene, 


into sore 


Harotp B. Kuxn 
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EUTYCHUS AND HIS KIN 


(Cont. 15) can with justifica 
tion accuse Bultmann of making an “an 


from p. 
terior existential decision” to interpret 
human existence apart from God, both 
Barth and Bultmann make the anterior 
existential decision to interpret human 
existence apart from propositional revela 
tion of . . . Scripture, the infallible Word. 

Should not the _biblically-informed 
Christian refuse to give in to the non 
Christian at this point? Should he not 
refuse to shut the word-revelation of 
God out of his “historical” Chistorisch) 
thinking, holding as incontrovertible that 
it is the (geschichtlich) which 
is the necessary presupposition of the 
“historical” Chistorisch)? Should he not 
criticize “critical inquiry” 
point and show that it cannot be truly 
critical so long as it is narrowly 
ical” 


“historic” 


at this very 


“histor- 
Chistorisch)? Should not critical 
inquiry be able to justify itself? And how 
can it do so apart from the “historic” 
(geschichtlich) as presupposed? “Criti- 
cal inquiry” is treated by neo-orthodoxy 
as if it were absolutely justifiable in its 
basic intellectual autonomy as well as 
in its ultimate intellectual uncertainties. 
First Baptist Donatp D. Moretanp 
Sidney, N. Y. 


PENTECOSTAL WITNESS 


I read your report on the Jerusalem 
Pentecostal World Conference (May 22 
issue). . . . The very first approach to 
ecumenical and WCC leaders originated 
with me personally. “The Spirit bade 
me go” (Acts 11:12) and witness to 
these men. The first I talked to was Dr. 
John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary. 
He introduced me to others. Then I was 
invited to the IMC Meetings at Wil 
lingen, as observer. From there on out 
“conversations” became numerous, with 
persons and groups in the IMC and 
WCC and other “ecumenical forces.” 
Only once has the question of “Pente- 
costal affiliation” been asked, and _ re- 
jected. On other occasion the 
motive for the discussion was the ques- 
tion of the “experience of the Baptism 
in the Holy Spirit,” and the conse- 
quences of this “experience” within 
Pentecostal circles. There was no attempt 
to “woo or to win” 


every 


Pentecostal move- 
ments into the WCC. Since most of the 
larger Pentecostal societies were afhili- 
ated with the International Missionary 
Council, there was a search in that di 
rection for a better understanding and 
improved relationships on the mission 
fields, but that was all. Beyond this, I am 


convinced, there was merely an honest 
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July 17, 1961 


Christian interest in “what made Pente- 
costals tick” and “should not the his- 
toric churches reconsider their position 
with regard to a present-day Pentecostal 
experience?” 

Dallas, Tex. Davin J. pu PLEssis 


NOT EXCLUSIVE TO ROME 


Regarding President Kennedy’s Memorial 
Day proclamation in which he urges the 
invoking of God's blessing on those who 
have died in defense of our country 
(News, May 22 issue), I would say that 
praying for the dead is not a Roman 
Catholic superstition but rather that it is 
a belief of the Catholic Church, of which 
the Episcopal Church is a part. The 
Episcopal Church clearly teaches that 
praying for those who have departed 
this life is perfectly proper. 

Trinity Episcopal Parker F. AuTEN 
Swedesboro, N. J. 


For your information prayers for the de- 
parted are not a superstition, Roman 
Catholic or otherwise. The Apology to 
the Augsburg Confession specifically 
states that prayers for the dead are not 
forbidden. The Church of Sweden has 
authorized such prayers. The late Dean 
of the Roskilde Cathedral (Denmark), 
Dr. H. 
an entire volume arguing for the practice. 
A. C. M. AHLEN 

Dean and Prof. of Philosophy 


Northwestern Lutheran Seminary 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BACK TO THE SOURCE 


The article “How Great Thou Art” by 
Cliff Barrows (Dec. 5 issue) quotes al- 
verbatim certain sections of my 
publication The Story of How Great 
Art. Some of the 
juoted in the article . . . was first pub- 
lished simultaneously by me and in 
Swedish (in Stockholm) by one who 
btained his information in his own per- 


Martensen-Larsen, has written 


most 


Thou matter 


sonal interview with Boberg, the Swedish 
composer, and agreed to my publishing 
the same in English. From the point 
where the hymn goes from Swedish into 
Estonian, German, Russian and finally 
my own account of how I wrote the 
English lyrics, this story is told for the 
first time only in my publication 
‘which] gives photos of the Swedish 
iuthor and his home, music of the hymn 
in its original folk-tune form, verses in 
15 leading languages, etc. [The 
price is 75¢ (mailed—80¢, 4 copies— 
$3.00)] and usual trade terms to book- 
sellers are available. Stuart K. Hine 
“Carpathia,” Brean Road, Berrow 
Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, England 


IMPLICATION CORRECTED 


Your news item in the May 8 issue was 
correct in stating that Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary considers its Chi- 
cago location strategic to the interests of 
American Baptists. So also you were cor- 
rect in pointing out that there have been 
informal discussions participated in by 
officials of the Board of Education re- 
lating to the desirability of reducing the 
number of seminaries by means of merg- 
ers. This may serve to correct your pre- 
viously published item which may have 


implied that the 35 member Board of | 
Education had itself taken action on this | 


issue. No action has yet been taken by 
the Board except to initiate the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen to study theological 
education among American Baptists. 
Therefore, Northern has not “rejected” 
any Board action since no action has 
been taken by the Board thus far. 
BENJAMIN P. BRowNE 
Northern Baptist Seminary _Pres.-Elect 
Chicago, II]. 
There was a no-doubt-inadvertant im- 
plication that the seminaries involved 
(Northern more than Central, but cer- 
tainly Central by inclusion) and the 
Board of Education of the American Bap- 
tist had moved ahead to 
make proposals for merger and/or de- 
cisions 


Convention 


about new courses of action 





regardless of the fact that our convention | 


has commissioned a “Committee of 
Seventeen” to study theological educa- 
tion in the and to recom- 


mend a denomination-wide program and 


convention 


strategy of theological education. In other 
words, Central by being included in this 
article was made to appear as if it was 
ahead _ of 


recommendation or 


moving any denomination 


program from this 
special committee. 

While our Board of Directors is com- 
pletely independent in control, we desire 


to work in co-operation with our Ameri- 


can Baptist Convention. Since many of 


our constituents saw the implication in 
the CurisTIANITy Topay article, our 
Board, rather than merely deny that 
Central had 
precipitous discussions about merger, has 
chosen to make a definite statement tell- 
ing our constituency including the whole 
American Baptist Convention that Cen- 
tral expects to co-operate fully with the 
Committee of Seventeen, that it looks for- 


been involved in any 


ward to a denomination-wide program of | 
theological education whether this means | 
discussions of possible merger or not. . . . 
Central Baptist Sem. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Paut T. Losn 


President | 
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church flags 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 





Do your need 


flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
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today for free catalogue and .” 
direct-factory price list. ow 
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SEND LIST OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 





Please mention CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


when you write to advertisers. 


THIS GREAT BOOK 





IF YOU 
SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY 





Christian Personal Ethics 


by Carl F. H. Henry, is one of the most impor- 
tant books of this generation. A copy of this 
616-page volume (the standard cloth-bound 
edition 62x94) retailing for $6.95, is yours free 
with a year’s subscription (new or renewal) to 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY. Mail the coupon today. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 

Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please enter my subscription to CHRISTI- 
ANITY TODAY as checked below and send 


me my free copy of CHRISTIAN PERSONAL 
ETHICS. 


—1) New Subscription ( Renewal 
1] Conversion from gift subscription. 


For: () 1 year ($5); 
13 years ($10) 


2 years ($8); 
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REVIEW OF 


WASHINGTON 5. D. Cc 


oe Relicsious Thoushe 


Tue Russtan Ortuopox church has 
now become one of the main focuses of 
attention within the ecumenical purview. 
[here are two reasons for this: firstly, 
the application by the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox church for member- 
ship in the World Council of Churches; 
and, secondly, the intention of Pope 


John XXIII to convoke an 


council of his own for 1962, 


Russian 


ecumenical 
one of the 
chief features of which is expected to be 
the Orthodox 
churches to return to the “True Fold.” 


an appeal to Eastern 
There is hardly room for doubt that at 
the Third Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to be held at New Delhi 
in November of this year the Russian 
Orthodox church will be readily granted 
its request for membership. 

A concordat between the Russian Or- 
thodox and the Roman Catholic churches 
is, however, less certain. It is true that 
neither church belongs to the Protestant 
and Reformed camp and that they have 
a great deal in common with each other. 
Many, using the loose terminology now 
fashionable, would classify them both as 
“Catholic” churches—though the Roman 
Catholic church regards the members of 
“Eastern Dis- 
“Catholics.” Still, 
1s a Franciscan writer in a Roman Catho- 
lic weekly 


the Orthodox churches as 
sidents” rather than as 
the latter 
are “very close to the Catholic church in 


has recently said, 


belief and piety, and yet separated none- 


theless from its ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 


€ Of the differences between the Eastern 
Orthodox churches (of which the Rus- 
sian is much the largest) and the Roman 
Catholic church, the most important is 
the rejection by the Orthodox churches 
of the papal supremacy. This difference 
is not only rooted in history but is also, 
one can’t help feeling, constitutional, dic- 
tated by an ingrained dislike of absolute 
and centraliza- 
tion. Russian Orthodoxy cherishes the 
concept of each diocese as a separate and 
complete entity in itself under its ap- 
pointed bishop. The ecclesiastical rivalry 


autocracy authoritarian 


4() {912 ] 





between Rome and Constantinople Cwith 
which the Orthodox churches are _his- 
torically aligned) is a well-known fact 
of history. 

Another matter of historical dissention 
between the Russian Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholic churches concerns the 
clause “and the Son” (known by theo- 
logians as the Filioque clause) in the 
Nicene Creed, which affirms the “double 
procession” of the Holy Spirit—that is, 
both the and the Son; 
whereas the Russian together with the 
other Eastern churches contends that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone, and not from the Son as well. 

Other matters of contention between 


from Father 


the two churches involve the doctrines 
of purgatory and of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, the practice 
of granting indulgences, and the use of 
unleavened bread at the sacrament of 
Holy Communion. 

There is, however, a further obstacle 
in the way of effective rapprochement 
between Moscow and Rome, and it is 
the prevailing political situation. These 
two capital cities, the one the center of 
the other the 
headquarters of world papalism, are not 
linked by bonds of affection and under- 
standing. They both make totalitarian 


world communism and 


claims, and a decision for the ecclesias- 
tical reunion of Rome and Orthodoxy 
would almost certainly place the Russian 
Orthodox church in a position still more 
awkward than that in which it now finds 
itself, and might well jeopardize even 
such limited freedoms as are at present 
accorded that church in the Soviet Union. 


€ Despite the points of contrast with 
Roman Catholicism to which I have re- 
ferred, the Russian Orthodox church can 
be expected, once it becomes a member 
of the World Council of Churches, to 
stand rigidly with the minority in the 
Council who maintain that episcopacy 
is of the essence of the Christian church 
and therefore refuse to acknowledge the 
validity of nonepiscopal orders, and who 
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decidedly oppose all overtures for the 
practice of intercommunion and main- 
tain that intercommunion cannot precede 
unity or be a means to that end. 


€ It should be recognized that these con- 
victions are sincerely held however much 
they may be deplored as constituting 
the greatest single block to the realiza- 
tion of reunion. Those who find the 
principle of unity in the evangelical 
faith of the New Testament, rather than 
in ecclesiastical order, feel it to be dis 
tressingly incongruous that Christians 
meeting together—and worshipping to- 
gether—at ecumenical assemblies of the 
World Council of Churches have so far 
been consummate their fel 
lowship (though most of them would 
like to do so) by eating of the one loaf 
and drinking of the one cup at the 
Lord’s Table. Sooner rather than later 
the World Council of Churches will 
have to decide whether and 
schedules for reunion are to be governed 


unable to 


schemes 


by the doctrine of an apostolic succes 
sion of bishops or by the doctrine of a 
common the Redeemer 
In other words, it will have to make up 
its mind which has priority: faith or 
order. Meanwhile the devising of am- 


faith in one 


biguous rites of unification, as in the 
case of the proposed Church of Lanka 
(Ceylon), cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory, or even candid, because they 
leave this crucial issue unresolved. 

The Right Reverend Anthony Bishop 
Sergievo, of Orthodox 
church in London, told me in a recent 
conversation that the Russian Orthodox 
church desires to become a member of 
the World Council of Churches for two 
principal firstly, 
every one of its services prayers are of- 
fered for the unity of all Christians; 
and, because the Russian 
Orthodox church is intensely aware of 
the solidarity of all Christians in a world 
which is so largely dominated by non- 
Christian and anti-Christian modes of 
thought and action, and therefore will 
value this opportunity of wider contact 
and fellowship with Christians in the 
ecumenical movement. We should all 
intercede for unity that is steadfast “in 
the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in 
the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 

Puitie Epccumse HucHes 


the Russian 


reasons: because at 


secondly, 














